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A JUNIOR COLLEGE ITALIAN COURSE* 


HE Italian course like the other language courses at the Los 

Angeles Junior College is designed primarily to give the student 
a practical knowledge of the language. In the first year we can but 
lay a foundation of correct pronunciation, rhythm, intonation, and 
the minimum essentials of grammar. In the second year the classes 
are adapted as much as possible to the needs of the student. 

The material used for reading and conversation, besides being 
of a practical nature, deals chiefly with the geography, life, customs, 
government, literature, art, and music of Italy. An enthusiastic 
teacher is enabled in this way, not only to inculcate an abiding in- 
terest in the attainment of broader vision and a tolerant viewpoint, 
but also to develop social adaptability. 

The first semester the student is asked to write—in English—a 
report on Italy. This report includes a map of Italy, containing prin- 
cipal cities, mountains, rivers, lakes; and a description of the general 
geographical features, economic conditions, relations with other coun- 
tries, government, and education. The second part of the report 
consists of a topic of special interest to the student, such as “Music 
in Italy,” “Italian Customs,” “Italian Family Life,” “Life in the Ital- 
ian City,” “The Peasants,” “Venetian Laces,” “Venetian Glassware,” 
“The History of the Italian Language,” “Venice,” “Naples,” “Flor- 
ence,” “Rome,” “Painting,” “Sculpture,” etc. These reports are 
usually typewritten, often illustrated and put in covers. 


* We welcome the opportunity to print this portion of the paper read by Miss 
Indovina at the N.E.A. meeting at Los Angeles a year ago—together with the ap- 
pended Ritual;—as we feel that, outside of its intrinsic interest, many of its sugges- 
tions will be of value to teachers of Italian everywhere.—Eniror. 
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With regard to extra-curricular activities, the Foreign Language 
Department of the Los Angeles Junior College maintains that prop- 
erly organized and directed language clubs can be made educational 
instruments which are by no means inferior to many phases of the 
work included within the curriculum proper. 

It has, therefore, been the dream of the Foreign Language De- 
partment since the opening of the College to have a room so equipped 
that it may be an ideal environment for the furtherance not only of 
classroom study, but of the broader culture that comes from intimate 
contact with the thought of other nations than our own. It is such 
breadth of understanding that is being urged as the remedy for nar- 
rowness, prejudices, and world crises. To make this dream a reality 
the different groups of language students have raised the money to 
furnish such a place, which is known as the “Foreign Language Club 
Room.” 

During the first year of its organization the Department boasted 
of four active Language Clubs: the French, German, Latin, and 
Spanish. ‘The second year the Italian Club took its place with the 
others. With the distinction of being the only Southern California 
Junior College Italian Club, “La Societa Dante of the Los Angeles 
Junior College” in spite of its comparatively recent organization has 
progressed rapidly in creating an extensive cooperative relationship 
among the students of Italian. The name La Societa Dante was 
chosen as most appropriate not only owing to the fact that Dante 
is the greatest Italian poet, the Father of the Italian language; but 
also because of his universal appeal; and because the Divine Comedy 
offers a wealth of material both for work and inspiration. Through 
the choice of this name, the society hopes to learn much about Dante 
and his works and to share in the task of keeping the glory of the 
great poet before the eyes of the students. 

The Club gave in its first year several musical programs, an 

Italian Christmas Party, and an Italian Dinner. At these meetings 
Italian refreshments have been served, Italian games played, and 
Italian folk songs have been sung both by the members and their 
guests. 
The greatest event in the history of the Club took place the 
second semester of the present year, when the charter members 
initiated the members of the new class. For the initiation the stu- 
dents used for the first time a beautiful ritual which they worked out 
on a plan ideated by their President, Miss Orris Cook, using lines 
and ideas from the first Canto of the Divine Comedy. 

The club closed its activities with an Italian Picnic Dinner on 
the Santa Monica Palisades—with the ocean and moonlight sugges- 
tive of Italian shores. 

Our first beginning class numbered thirty-seven students; our 
second, third, and fourth, forty each. All the classes have been very 
enthusiastic about their work. Even the several students who came 
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reluctantly into the classes because of conflicts of requirements be- 
came quite earnest and appreciative after a few days. How often 
have I heard during the course of the year the “Buon giorno,” the 
“Come sta?” and other Italian phrases echo through the halls and 
on the campus. How often have I heard strains of “O Sole Mio,” 
“Torna a Sorrento” and the “All’armi” of the Garibaldi hymn, from 


students coming to and from Italian classes. 

We speak Italian, we sing Italian, we serve Italian food at our 
meetings, we have learned to love Italy and the beautiful and the 
good she offers us—and we believe that Italian has as much to offer 
as French, German, and Spanish. 


* * 


The following is the ceremony of initiation, with its ritual:— 


(The room in which the initiation takes place is in candlelight. Three large 
candles, which burn on a table toward the front of the room, are red, white, and 
green. Red and white flowers are used; the foliage supplies the green. An Ameni- 
can and an Italian flag are hung on the wall behind the President’s table which is 
at the far end of the room. Besides the President, the only other oficiant in the 
room at the beginning of the ceremony is the Guide, who wears a black robe.) 

Presipent (to Guide): “There are applicants for membership in La Societa 
Dante. I appoint you to guide these applicants through the ceremonies of initiation, 
as Vergil guided Dante through the labyrinth, ‘again to behold the stars’.” 

(The Guide bows to the President, and goes to the side door outside of which 
the applicants are waiting.) Gute (to applicants): “I am appointed to guide you, 
the applicants for membership in La Societa Dante, through the ceremonies of 
initiation. 

(Two violins begin to play softly. The applicants—each carrying a red, white, 
and green star of heavy pasteboard to which are fastened three small candles: one 
red, one white, and one green—are led into the room by the Guide. Then follow 
three maidens who represent the theological virtues: Faith, Hope, and Charity; 
Faith, dressed in a white robe, carries a large white candle, Hope, in green, carries 
a green candle, and Charity, in red, carries a red candle. The line of applicants 
passes between the President’s table and the one with the three candles first men- 
tioned, partly enclosing the latter. Faith and Charity take positions near one end 
of the line, and Hope and the Guide at the other. After all are in their places, the 
music ceases.) 

Voice or Dante (from an unseen speaker behind a screen in the corner of the 
room, to the right or left of the President; clearly and distinctly): 

“Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
mi ritrovai per una selva oscura 
ché la diritta via era smarrita. 
Ah quanto a dir qual era é cosa dura 
esta selva selvaggia e aspra e forte 
che nel pensier rinova la paura! 
Tant’ é amara che poco é pit morte; 
ma per trattar del ben ch’ io vi trovai, 
dird dell’altre cose ch’ i’ v’ ho scorte. 
Io non so ben ridir com’ io v’ entrai, 
tant’ era pieno di sonno a quel punto 
che la verace via abbandonai. 
Ma poi ch’ 7’ fui al pié d’un colle giunto, 
la dove terminava quella valle 
che m’ avea di paura il cor compunto, 
guardai in alto, e vidi le sue spalle 
vestite gia de’ raggi del pianeta 
che mena dritto altrui per ogni calle.” (Jnf. I, 1-18) 
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Guiwe (translating; then interpreting): “In the midway of this our mortal life, 
etc.”—reciting Cary’s English version; but omitting from the pause after the third 
foot of vs. 3, through vs. 9. 

“The path direct is the search for knowledge, and for the light of truth. The 
sleepy dullness that causes us to leave the path, is indifference. ‘To attain knowl- 
edge, and to overcome the difficulties of the way, we must keep our eye unfalteringly 
on the beacon light ‘that leads all wanderers safe through every way,’ for if we lose 
its guidance we will be overcome by the dangers of the wood.” 

Voice or DANTE: 

“Ed ecco, quasi al cominciar dell’erta, 
una lonza leggiera e presta molto, 
che di pel maculato era coverta; 
e€ non mi si partia d’innanzi al volto, 
anzi impediva tanto il mio cammino, 
ch’ i’ fui per ritornar pid volte volto.” (J/nf. I, 31-36) 

Farru: “Scarce the ascent, etc.”“—Cary’s translation, through vs. 34. 

“The panther is symbolical of worldly pleasures and luxuries that entice us to 
fruitless activities. ‘The idle are ever alluring ‘the travelers of the lonely steep’ to 
forsake ideals for trivialities. I exhort thee, be thou indifferent to the panther. 
Let this white candle symbolize to thee Faith, which helps us to be steadfast in the 
pursuit of the path direct.” (Violins play softly. Faith, who has placed her large 
candle on the table upon entering, lights therefrom a small candle; and with the 
latter lights the white candle of each applicant.) 

Voice or Dante: 

“ma non si che paura non mi desse 
la vista che m’ apparve d’un leone. 
Questi parea che contra me venesse 
con la test’ alta e con rabbiosa fame, 
si che parea che l’aere ne temesse.” (/nf. I, 4448) 

Hore: “[Soon a new] dread succeeded, etc.” Cary’s translation, vss. 42-5 
through “fear-struck.” 

“The lion is symbolical of pride or ambitiion that seeks to win worldly vic- 
tories. The lion would usurp, rather than merit, the pursuit of the path direct. 
He would intimidate those who through diligence could surpass him. I exhort thee, 
be thou indifferent to the lion. Let this green candle symbolize to thee Hope, 
which sustains our courage, and our faith, through adversity.” (Soft music. Hope, 
who has also prepared her small candle, lights with it the green candle of each 
applicant.) 

Voice or Dante: 

“Ed una lupa, che di tutte brame 
sembiava carca nella sua magrezza, 
e molte genti fé gia viver grame, 
questa mi porse tanto di gravezza 
con la paura ch’ uscia di sua vista, 
ch’ io perdei la speranza dell’altezza.” (Inf. I, 49-54) 

Cuarity: “[A wolf] Was at his heels, etc.”—Cary’s translation, vss. 46-50 
through “all hope I lost.” 

“The wolf is symbolical of avarice. Greed and parsimony obscure our view 
of the beacon light, and drive from us the aid of fellow travellers. The two leave 
us appalled and blind. I exhort thee, shun the wolf. Let this red candle symbolize 
to thee Charity, which nullifies greed, the greatest impediment to our pursuit of the 
path direct.” (Music, as above. Charity, with her small candle, lights the red 
candle of each applicant.) 

Voice or Dante: 

“A te convien tenere altro viaggio, 

So vuo’ campar d’esto loco selvaggio: 
Temer si dee di sole quelle cose 

C’ hanno potenza di fare altrui male; 
Dell’ altre no, ché non son paurose. 
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I pid non viverai di terra né peltro, 
Ma di sapienza, e amore e virtute.”—(vss. taken, or adapted, 
from Jnf. I, 91, 93; II, 88-90; I, 102-3.) 
GuIDE: 
“Thou must needs 
Another way pursue, if thou wouldst ‘scape 
From out that savage wilderness. 
Those things alone 
Are to be feared whence evil may proceed; 
None else, for none is terrible beside. 
Thou wilt not life support 
By earth nor its base metals, but by love, 
Wisdom, and virtue.” 

“It is only by the might of these qualities that we can overcome obstacles, and 
attain the mountain height: knowledge, and the light of truth—from which come 
the only true power.” 

PresipenT (addressing applicants): “Volete voi essere membri della Societa 
Dante?” 


Appuicants: “Si lo vogliamo!” 
Presipent: “Allora ripetete con me: ‘Prometto fedelta alla Societa Dante ed 


alle ideali che essa ci propone:—Prima, di stabilire fra noi studenti vera amicizia e 
fraternita. Secondo, d’imparare la lingua di Dante per cosi meglio poter conoscere 
la storia, la letteratura, la musica, la scienza, l’arte, ed i costumi della gente italiana. 
Terzo, per scoprire in qual modo queste doti italiane sono legate alle doti delle 


altre nazioni’.” 
PresipentT: “Adesso sono lieto(-a) di poter chiamarvi membri della Societa 


Dante.” 
(The Guide gives each new member a little badge made of red, white, and 


green ribbon. The new members take their place in the audience, and a short mu- 

sical program follows. When this is over, all present sing several Italian folk-songs. 

The school hymn is sung. Refreshments are served. Social hour follows.) 
Josepuine L. INpovina 


Los Angeles Junior College 
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A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
CASTIGLIONE’S CORTEGIANO | 


HANKS to the generosity of Mrs. Leroy Crummer of Los 
Angeles, the University of Michigan has recently come into 

the possession of a valuable collection of some forty editions of Ca- 
stiglione’s // libro del Cortegiano. All but five are sixteenth century 
publications. Among other entries of more than passing bibliograph- | 
ical interest is an excellent copy of the relatively rare “editio prin- 
ceps” (1528), a beautiful Aldine. Naturally, most of the editions in 
this new Crummer Collection are in Italian, but there are some 
translations, including the second, and now very rare, Spanish version 
by Boscan (1539), and the first and most famous one in English by 
Hoby (1561). 

The following is a list of the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
editions, arranged chronologically:! 


Castiglione, Baldassare (1478-1529): il libro del Cortegiano— 


1528-Venetia, Aldo. 1553-Lyon, Rouillio. 
1529-Firenze, Giunta. 1556-Venetia, Giolito. 
1530-Parma, Vilotti. 1559-Venetia, Fagiani. 
1531-Firenze, Giunta. 1560-Venetia, Giolito. 
1533-Venetia, Aldo. 1561-London, Seres. (English) 
1537-Firenze, Giunta. 1562-Lyon, Rouillio. 

1538-s.1., Curtius Navo. 1563-Venetia, Giolito. 
1538-Venetia, Paduano. 1565-Venetia, Cavalca. 

1538-s.]., Engelshofen. (French) 1565-Venetia, Cavaleca. 
1539-Toledo, s.n. (Spanish) (nov. rev.) 

1541-Venetia, Giolito. 1573-Venetia, Comin. 
1541-Venetia, Aldus. 1574-Venetia, Farri. (rev.) 
1541-Venetia, Aldus. (uncut) 1574-Venetia, Farri. 
1544-Venetia, Giolito. 1580-Lyon, Cloquemin. (French) 
1545-Venetia, Aldus. 1584-Venetia, Basa. 
1546-Venetia, Giolito. 1587-Venetia, Giglio. 

1547-s.]., Aldus. 1593-Venetia, Compagni. 
1549-Venetia, Giolito. 1599-Venetia, Ugolino. 
1550-Lyon, Rouillio. 1603-London, Creede. (English) 
1552-Venetia, Giolito. 1603-London, Bishop. (Latin) 


P. Merino 
University of Michigan 
1 A detailed description of any of the editions in the Crummer Collection will 
be gladly furnished on request. 
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SYLLABI OF LITERARY COURSES 
BY CENTURIES 
II 
THE NOVECENTO 


HIS syllabus is being written in the belief that the study of 
modern languages and literatures is an essential part of the 
university curriculum, contributing with other subjects to the devel- 
opment of the moral, cultural and esthetic sides of American students. 
An instructor in contemporary Italian literature should feel that 
there is something inherently new in it which is derived from the 
changed economic conditions, from our ideas and even emotions 
which have somewhat deviated from the ideas and emotions of our 
forefathers. ‘These changes have brought about several outstanding 
characteristics which are peculiar to contemporary literature and of 
which our instructors should be fully conscious. The artist of today 
stresses personal creation to a larger extent than the writer of the 
past when a greater rdle was assigned to imitation. Imitation often 
took the place of translation at a time when translations were not 
as numerous and as accurate as they are today. 

Likewise we distinguish, rather sharply, between culture and 
art. Cultural elements belong today to the history of culture and 
not, as for the poets of the Renaissance, to poetry. Historical events 
belong to the domain of history more closely than they did in the 
days of Romanticism. We have done away with the division be- 
tween literary and spoken languages as well as with the rigid division 
of literature into genres (lyric, pastoral, epic poetry; tragedy, com- 
edy etc.) with clear-cut, set rules to be observed in the pursuit of 
each genre and with definite classic authors assigned as models. To- 
day these divisions are looked upon as purely formal elements since 
the critic is supposed to focus his attention on the spiritual drama of 
the artist as reflected in his work. 

Moreover, contemporary writers stress more than our ancestors 
the actual and observable aspects of life. These aspects were veiled 
by myth in the days of Greek classicism, by allegory during the 
Middle Ages, by the picturesqueness of history in the Romantic pe- 
riod; while today they rise unencumbered and unfettered in our 
contemporary literature. Research shows, on the other hand, that 
side by side with the idealised rendering of the actual reality we 
find in the past the direct and blunt transplanting of it in art. Two 
necessary corollaries are derived from the aforesaid: namely, that not 
every book was classical in classic Greece, not every poet was alle- 
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gorical in the days of Dante, that not every writer followed the tenets 
of Humanism in the XV century and that not every work bore the 
traits of Romanticism in the days of Manzoni, Walter Scott and 
Wordsworth. And there follows also another, even more important, 
corollary which is that the gap existing between the ideal and actual 
realities gradually narrows as we approach our own age. To this 
merging and leveling process there corresponds a parallel movement 
in our social environment that goes by the name of democracy, a 
state in which all social classes are levelled by equality of duties and 
rights before the law and merged into the privilege of work. Deny 
democracy because of its partial failures and you will lose one of the 
leading threads with which man has woven his history. Deny the 
new elements and forms of art, and the understanding of the progress 
and growth of our contemporary art will be perplexing and obscure. 
It appears to us most vital that the student and teacher of contem- 
porary literature should possess an understanding of and faith in our 
own civilization and in the esthetic expression of it: contemporary 
art. This much for the mental and spiritual outlook in our instructor. 

He needs, moreover, a literary background that will provide him 
with the material on which he will exercise his criticism. The sources 
of contemporary literature are of infinitely easier access than those 
of the literature of the past. Even publishers’ catalogues keep in 
close touch with the present literary output. Besides, we have ex- 
cellent bibliographical magazines, critical reviews which are easily 
obtained in this country and which enable us to follow the progress 
of our literature. We find references to Italian literature even in 
journals only indirectly interested in it. The New York Times, the 
London Times, have frequent reviews of our books. Directly and 
indirectly, through the various departments of /talica we are told 
of the best books of the year and of what goes on in the literary life 
of contemporary Italy. The Romanic Review publishes an “Italian 
Literary Quarterly” in which O. A. Bontempo critically reviews the 
most important books of the day. Books Abroad edited by R. T. 
House contains, likewise, reviews of Italian books. As to Italy, 
numerous periodicals offer penetrating analysis of contemporary 
trends in literature and art. Among them we mention: L’/talia Let- 
teraria, edited by G. B. Angioletti, Pégaso by Ugo Ojetti, // Leonardo 
by Federico Gentile. To these many more can be added which will 
help us in the study of the literature immediately past and that of our 
own days. We mention among others: L’/talia che scrive, I Libri 
del Giorno, La Voce, Il Marzocco, La Nuova Antologia, La Ronda, 
Il Novecento, Riviera Ligure, Rete Mediterranea, Athaenum, La 
Cultura. 

For a more serious and critical understanding of the main cur- 
rents in contemporary literature, it is necessary to consult books that 
deal specifically with the subject. For the period closing with the 
World War, the best sources are: Benedetto Croce’s La Letteratura 
della Nuova Italia (four volumes), G. A. Borgese’s La vita e il libro 
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(three volumes), // senso della letteratura italiana, Paolo Orano’s J 
Moderni (five volumes), Dino Mantovani’s Letteratura contempo- 
ranea, Guide Bibliografiche (Fondazione Leonardo, Roma). Other 
eminent critics of this period are: A. Albertazzi, L. d’Ambra, A. 
Anile, P. Arcari, G. Boine, V. Betteloni, E. Cecchi, G. A. Cesareo, 
G. Lipparini, T. Martini, V. Morello, U. Ojetti, G. Papini, G. Prezzo- 
lini, M. Puccini, R. Serra, E. Thovez, A. Tilgher. 

For the literature published during and since the war, we can 
turn also to a great many critics, among whom we shall mention: 
B. Crémieux, Panorama de la littérature italienne; G. A. Borgese, 
Tempo di edificare; G. Prezzolini, La cultura contemporanea; A. Le- 
oncita, Scrittori del tempo nostro; G. Manacorda, Verso una nuova 
mistica; B. Migliore, Scribi, scrittori e artisti and Bilanci e sbilanci 
del dopoguerra; Pietro Pancrazi, Ragguagli di Parnaso and Venti uo- 
mini, un satiro e un burattino; G.Ravegnani, | contemporanei; V. 
Piccoli, Le notti novecentesche. 

We wish also to mention three anthologies that afford a good 
bibliography and give selections from contemporary writers: Papini 
e Pancrazi, Poeti d’oggi; G. Titta-Rosa, Narratori contemporanei and 
the most recent of the three: P. Gorgolini’s /talica (four volumes). 


These books and journals should supplement the most important 
part of our preparation which consists in careful and sympathetic 
reading of the various authors. This work done, the student of con- 
temporary literature can serenely proceed to exercise his criticism, 
which does not consist in pointing out which author a certain writer 
imitates, nor how many times he uses this or that word, nor in show- 
ing where he places his adjectives, nor whether he is redolent of 
Virgil or Aristophanes (all of which are necessary but secondary con- 
siderations in criticism), but in seizing the salient traits of the artist’s 
temperament, his sensitiveness, his ideas, his outlook on life and fi- 
nally his way of fashioning his style, his use of it, his cultural back- 
ground, his relations with his times and with other writers. Criticism 
is a creative activity and a critic should show the growth and un- 
folding of a central idea which circulates in a given work and finally 
is expressed as a complete zsthetic unity in the work he anaiyses. 
It is, above all, the consideration of the artist’s experience as he 
passes through life, at times wounded and bruised, at times exultant 
and joyous in the contemplation of the eternally mysterious face of 
the universe. 

Were I called to present to a class the present-day intellec- 
tual and literary life of Italy, I should divide my presentation into 
four parts. The first would take into consideration the cultural 
movements that stirred a new life in Italy in the beginning of our 
century when representative men like Croce and Gentile, Borgese 
and Papini, proclaimed the backward state of Italian culture and 
urged the new generation to rebuild it on a modern basis. They 
wanted rhetoric banished; they called for an active economic life 
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which was to be parallel to the moral and esthetic activities of man, 
since all these activities are expressions of the same force: spirit. 
This is the very basis of the neo-idealistic thought of which Croce 
and Gentile are the greatest exponents. ‘To conduct such a class 
successfully I should have perused most of their works, and assigned 
to my pupils one or two of the significant books which express best 
the side of their doctrine that I wish to emphasize. For Croce, one 
should read at least his Estetica, Storia della Storiografia Italiana, 
Storia della Eta Barocca in Itaha. For Gentile, one should be fa- 
miliar with Sommario di Pedagogia, Studi sul Rinascimento, La Ri- 
forma dell’Educazione, La Riforma della Scuola, Scuola e Filosofia, 
Gli Albori della Nuova Italia, Filosofia dell’Arte. It would be of 
great advantage to peruse the critical works of Adriano Tilgher (Voci 
del Tempo, Relativisti Contemporanei, Ricogniziont), of Luigi Tonelli 
(Alla Ricerca della Personalita) and to make a thorough study of 
Arturo Farinelli’s critical ideas that are opening a new field of ap- 
proach to the human problem in literature. The reading of these 
works can be supplemented by the study of Borgese’s, Serra’s and 
Prezzolini’s writings. ‘The desire for the renewal of Italian life took 
a less academic form with G. Papini, and his works (Esperienza Fu- 
turista, Stroncature, Ventiquattro Cervelli, Testimonianze) will be 
of great help. Papini is a sort of link between the Olympian and 
serene thought of Croce and the extreme, radical attitude of the Fu- 
turists headed by F. T. Marinetti. 

The three remaining parts of my presentation would naturally 
fall into three categories: theatre, novel, poetry; a division that I 
should adopt for the sake of clarity and method and not for any 
essential difference existing among the three genres. 

For the theatre, I should begin with Sem Benelli and Luigi Mor- 
selli. They continue the classic drama revived by Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio, but they lend to their characters a torment that transcends 
the exasperations of primitive instincts which D’Annunzio had so 
skillfully veiled under the draperies of grandeur. Such is the torment 
that one finds in Sem Benelli (La Cena delle Beffe) and in: Luigi 
Morselli (Orione, Glauco). 

My consideration would now turn to the “Grotteschi,” a weird 
mixture of pathos and laughter, pictured against the problem of be- 
ing and becoming, of essence and appearance; a strange play of light 
and darkness which has revealed new depths in human personality 
in the hands of the great dramatist, Luigi Pirandello and of his fol- 
lowers: Luigi Chiarelli, Luigi Antonelli, Fausto Maria Martini, En- 
rico Cavacchioli. Adriano Tilgher offers a keen analysis of this move- 
ment in his Studi sul Teatro Contemporaneo. 

Another group of dramatic works can be studied under the head- 
ing of “lyric drama.” It includes the works of Massimo Bontempelli, 
Dario Niccodemi, and A. Casella’s La Morte in Vacanze. Marco 
Praga’s Cronache Teatrali is one of the most important sources to be 
consulted in studying contemporary drama. 
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Passing to fiction, I should begin by contrasting the naturalistic 
treatment of the novel (Verga, D’Annunzio, Capuana, De Roberto, 
Serao) and the writers who have continued in an original form this 
tendency: Deledda, Tartifari, Messina, Cinelli, Gadda. I should 
then consider two strains: one which shows a deep concern about 
psychological and moral problems (Pirandello, Puccini, Gotta) and 
another longingly musing over the distant childhood spent in a pro- 
vincial nook suffused with a haze of idyll (Paolieri, Martini, Sapo- 
naro, Brocchi, Beltramelli). 

As to poetry, I should first stress the significant appearance of 
the now dead Futurism, considering it as a violent and extreme re- 
action against the prevailing forms of traditional literature. The out- 
standing Futurists were: F. T. Marinetti, Paolo Buzzi, Aldo Palazze- 
schi, Corrado Govoni, Luciano Folgore. I would then turn my atten- 
tion to the group of the “Crepuscolari” (Guido Gozzano, Sergio Co- 
razzini, Guelfo Civinini, Marino Moretti, Arturo Onofri). Finally, I 
would consider the group referred to as “La Ronda” with its neo- 
classic tendency (Vincenzo Cardarelli, Antonio Baldini, Emilio Cec- 
chi, Riccardo Bacchelli, Lorenzo Montano). The neoclassic tendency, 
following the traditions of Leopardi and Carducci, is represented by 
many distinguished poets: G. A. Cesareo, A. De Bosis, C. Roccata- 
gliata-Ceccardi, E. Romagnoli, L. Siciliani. I should insist on the 
fact that “Futurism,” “Crepuscolari,” “Ronda” are merely historical 
connotations and should be entirely disregarded in our appreciation 
of what is significant in the poetry of the different individuals. Of 
the contemporary poets, I should insist on the achievements of Aldo 
Palazzeschi, Corrado Govoni, Lionello Fiumi, Giuseppe Ungaretti, 
G. Titta Rosa, G. Villaroel and E. Montale, men who have with suc- 
cess attempted to give new forms, coupled to a genuine sensitiveness, 
to Italian poetry. 

This presentation could be made either in a one-year course by 
a young instructor who needs to build his own firsthand background 
or could be divided into four or more courses as the instructor’s 
knowledge grows, until he may take a single outstanding writer as 
the subject of a year or a semester course, affording the pupil the 
benefit of a wide background. The future of our teaching and, above 
all, of our schools rests on a more vigorous, human and constructive 
teaching, towards which we must always strive for the betterment of 
our youth. 

Domenico 


University of Pennsylvania 
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IN MEMORIAM 


ELIJAH CLARENCE HILLS 
1867 - 1932 


With a deep sense of personal bereavement we register the death 
of E. C. Hixxs, Professor of Romance Philology in the University of 
California, Berkeley. Although his main field of scholarship was in 
Spanish, he had taught Italian several times, and in 1927-1928 was 
Chairman of the Department of Italian at the University of Califor- 
nia. He once said: “Of all the courses I have ever given, the one I 
enjoyed most was the Dante course, which I gave three times.” We 
mourn him also, then, as a teacher of Italian. 

He was born in Arlington, Illinoi® He was A.B. Cornell, 1892; 
Ph.D. University of Colorado, 1906. He taught at Rollins College, 
Florida, 1896-1901; at Colorado College, 1902-1918; he was Chair- 
man of the Department of Romance Languages, University of In- 
diana, 1918-1922; Professor of Spanish, University of California, 
1922-24 and of Romance Philology after 1924. He belonged to many 
learned societies and a few years ago received from the King of Spain 
the decoration of Commander of the Royal Order of Queen Isabel. 
He was General Editor of Romance Publications for D. C. Heath 
and Co. from 1918 on. 

For a complete bibliography of Professor Hills see his Hispanic 
Studies, published by our sister Association: The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish, 1929, pp. 293-8. This list shows the 
versatility of this scholar, his interests ranging from philology to ped- 
agogy, from Canadian French to “Dante’s Versification” (Romanic 
Review, III, 2-3), from Colorado folklore to the speech of children, 
from Mediaeval Latin to American English, from the famous Hills 
and Ford Spanish Grammar to numerous articles and reviews. 

But what endeared him to his colleagues and students was his 
lovable personality. His presence breathed forth a serene benevo- 
lence, beneath which one felt a great fortitude of spirit. Through 
many years he had learned to oppose and conquer a precarious 
health and, with orderly persistence, he was able, in spite of it, to 
teach enthusiastically, produce abundantly and give his spare time 
in rich conviviality to his family and friends. Spanish scholarship 
has lost one of its most eminent exponents; Italian scholarship a dear 


friend. 
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RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS 


Compiled by 
Joun Van Horne 


University of Illinois 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Cicognani, Bruno. Villa Beatrice. Milano, Treves-Treccani-Tum- 
minelli, 1932. L.15. 
Psychological novel of a woman apparently hard. 

De Michelis, Eurialo. Bugie. Vicenza, Jacchia, 1931. L.12. 
Graceful stories. 

Martini, Fausto Maria. J/ silenzio. Milano, Mondadori, 1932. L.20. 
Quizzical reminiscences. 

Pirandello, Luigi. J vecchi e i giovani. Milano, Mondadori, 1932. 
L.12. 
Revised edition of novel. 

Saponaro, Michele. Erba tra i sassi. Milano, Mondadori, 1932. 
L.10. 


Analytical stories on sensual themes. 


CRITICISM 


Annali della Cattedra petrarchesca. Arezzo, R. Accademia Petrarca, 


1931. 
Collected lectures. 

Giovanni Ruffini e i suoi tempi, a cura del comitato per le onoranze a 
Giovanni Ruffini. Genova, Comitato Ligure della Soc. per la 
Storia del Risorgimento, 1931. 

Borgese, G. A. Gabriele d’Annunzio. Milano, Bompiani, 1932. L.12. 
Reprinted with some additions and omissions. 

Codignola, Arturo. J Fratelli Ruffini. Parte Il. Genova, Soc. Li- 
gure di Storia Patria, 1931. 

Second part of a study begun in 1926. 

Dusi, Riccardo. L’amore leopardiano. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1931. 
L.15. 

Love like Lucretius’ amor sut. 

Mazzini, Ubaldo. Amori e politica di Aleardo Aleardi, con prefa- 
zione di Giacomo Gorrini. Aquila, Vecchioni, 1930. L.30. 
Many new documents. 
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Nicolini, Fausto. La giovinezza di Giambattista Vico (1668-1700). 
Saggio Biografico. Bari, Laterza, 1932. L.14. 
First part of a biography to be completed. 

Rizzo, T. L. Dal Sei all’ Ottocento. Contributo alla storia della li- 
rica italiana. ‘Torino, Paravia, 1931. 
Stresses influence of Guidi and Vico. 

Sorrento, Luigi. Medio evo, il termine e il concetto. Milano, ‘Vita 
e Pensiero,” 1931. 
Discusses possible unity of concept. 

Tosti, Amedeo. Nievo. Roma-Milano, Augustea, 1931. L.4. 
Brief account of author. 


Epirions 

Baretti, Giuseppe. La frusta letteraria. A cura di L. Piccioni. 2 
vols. Bari. Laterza, 1932. 

“Scrittori d'Italia.” 

D’Azeglio, Massimo. Scritti e Discorsi politici, a cura di Marcus De 
Rubris. Vol. I. Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1931. L.35. 
Useful documents. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe. Scritti di letteratura e di arte, a cura di Guido 
Rispoli. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1931.  L.12. 

A useful anthology. 

Nievo, Ippolito. Le confessioni di un italiano, a cura di Fernando 
Palazzi, con 232 illustrazioni e 22 tavole fuori testo di Gustavino. 
Milano, Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, 1931. L.250. 

De luxe critical edition. 

Tommaseo, Niccolo. Venezia negli anni 1848 e 1849, prefazione e 
note di Paolo Prunas. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1931. L.35. 
Unedited memoirs. 


History 


Lemmi, Francesco. Carlo Felice (1765-1831). Torino, Paravia, 
1931. L.16. A rather favorable biography. 

Omodeo, Adolfo. L’eta del Risorgimento italiano. Messina, Princi- 
pato, 1932. L. 40. From the eighteenth century to today. 
Pirajno. A. Guida storica politico-militare del Risorgimento italiano, 
con prefazione di Gino Damerini. Venezia, Bortoli, 1931. L.6. 

Much practical information. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


January-March, 1932 


CompiLep By J. E. SHaw 
University of Toronto 


Books 


Goggio, E. (Editor). Avventure di Pinocchio di Carlo Collodi, with 
notes, exercises and vocabulary. Boston, etc., D. C. Heath and 
Co. Pp. vii, 196. (The Preface explains that the work has 
been abridged by omitting portions less interesting to adults 
than to children. The exercises are of four kinds in each of 
twenty chapters or lessons. Vocabulary, 56 pp.) 


ARTICLES 


Altrocchi, R. ‘Fourth List of Deceptive Cognates.” J/talica 1X, 5-9. 

. “The Technique of a Literary Hoax.” (Reprinted from the 

University of California Chronicle, January, 1932.) (The lit- 
erary trick of Olindo Guerrini in passing off his Postuma as by a 
certain Lorenzo Stecchetti, and that of Sainte Beuve when he 
published the poems of Joseph Delorme, compared with South- 
ey’s publication of the poems of Henry Kirke White. The three 
incidents are curiously similar and also different.) 

Austin, H. D. “The Submerged.” RR XXIII, 38-40. (The first 
three lines of /nf. XX seem superfluous and prosaic; the word 
‘sommersi’ seems inappropriate, and the word ‘canzon’ is curi- 
ously applied to the /nferno. Prof. Austin suspects that they 
are the work of a copyist.) 

. “The Arrangement of Dante’s Purgatorial Reliefs (Purg. 

X, 34-93).” PMLA XLVII, 1-9. (A discussion of the details 

of these descriptions. The reasons for the order of arrangement; 

the unity of the whole description, which consists in the move- 
ment downward from left to right and then upward at the end. 

The sources are either literary or plastic. Some of the details 

may be of a magical kind, e.g., Dante says the Archangel seems 

to be saying ‘Adve,’ and pictures of the Annunciation bear in 
writing the word ‘Adve,’ which is the reverse of ‘Eva’: Mary is 
opposed to Eve. Some pictures have the words ‘Ecce ancilla 

Dei,’ with the letters reversed or upside down, because they are 

moving in a direction opposed to the orthodox left to right. 
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Dante says ‘come figura in cera si suggella’: the words were in 
the ‘atto’ of Mary as they are in a seal, that is reversed.) 

Bennett, J. W. “Spenser’s Garden of Adonis.” PMLA XLVII, 
46-80. (In this discussion of Spenser’s allegory and its sources 
are citations of Natale Conti, Marsilio Ficino, Marcello Palinge- 
nio, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Leone Ebreo, Giampietro 
Valeriano Bolzani.) 

Blair, L. “The Plot of the Faerie Queene.” PMLA XLVII, 81-88. 
(On pp. 87-88 is a comparison of the construction with that of 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso.) 

Castiglioni, A. “The Renaissance of Science in Italy. Part One.” 
Atlantica, March, 1932. (The place of scientific study in the 
Italian Renaissance, its relation to the other chief directions of 
that movement, its immediately international character, its 
struggle against the principle of authority.) 

Fletcher, J. B. “Dante, Aeneas, and Paul.” Todd Memorial Vol- 
umes. Ed. J. D. Fitz-Gerald and Pauline Taylor. Vol. I, pp. 
153-170. New York, Columbia University Press, 1930. (Dan- 
te’s strange journey is taken not for his own sake alone but 
in order that, after being, like Aeneas, “crowned and mitred” 
over himself, he may be shown by Beatrice the disastrous situa- 
tion caused by the defects of pope and emperor. Cacciaguida 
is to interpret to him Beatrice’s prophecy about the ‘Dux,’ as 
Anchises indicated Marcellus to Aeneas. By means of Beatrice 
and the Apostles he is to learn to look to the Scriptures for truth 
instead of to the popes, and to read the truth of the Scriptures 
behind the figure. Then he is to declare his vision to the world 
and confer the mitre and the crown as may be dictated. Pp. 
166-170 discuss Dante’s credentials to the world. He does not 
claim to have had the same experience as St. Paul, but he is to 
carry a message akin to that of Paul, and his authority matches 
Paul’s. Every page of this article teems with analogies and ex- 
planations of symbols, all of them based on passages from Dan- 
te, the Bible and the philosophers. ) 

Grandgent, C. H. “Lo bello stilo.” Todd Memorial Volumes. Vol. 
I, pp. 171-184. New York, Columbia University Press, 1930. 
(In what consists the “beauteous style” of Dante’s early poems, 
for which he is indebted to Virgil? Poetry, according to Dante, 
is an allegorical, rhetorical invention set to a tune, and the can- 
zone is “the complete performance of one who composes words 
harmonized to a melody.” Carefully Professor Grandgent ex- 
amines the characteristics which, according to the De Vulg. Eloq. 
make the canzone excellent. “Ingredients of the ‘tragic’ style, 
or ‘bello stilo, are, then: ‘the majesty of the lines, the nobility 
of the syntax, the excellence of the vocabulary,’ all in harmony 
with the grave subject.” Dante’s difficult utterance as to vocab- 
ulary is interpreted penetratingly and illustrated in the stanzas 
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of Donne che avete, Donna pietosa, and Li occhi dolenti. Other 
characteristics are noted, not borrowed from Virgil. The Com- 
media, although so-called because it has a happy ending and 
because the poet “wished to be free to adapt his vernacular to 
the varying phases of his theme,” often rises to the “tragic” 
style, and Dante himself calls it a “sacred” poem more than 
once. The sonnet was judged inferior because of its lack of 
“amplitude and symmetry.”) 

Judson, A. C. “Spenser’s Theory of Courtesy.” PMLA XLVII, 
122-136. (Contains references to Annibale Romei, Dtscorsi; 
Stefano Guazzo, La Civil Conversatione; Giovanni della Casa, 
/l Galateo; Giovambattista Nenna, // Nennio; and especially to 
Castiglione’s Cortegiano.) 

Miller, C. R. D. “Pasquale De’ Virgilii and L’Americano.” RR 
XXIII, 9-13. (An Abruzzese poet, 1812-1876, who translated 
from Byron and Schiller, wrote historical dramas and long 
poems. Here is examined the poem L’Americano, a story in 
verse, full of liberty-loving idealism.) 

. “A Note on Francesco Benedetti—1785-1821.” PO XI, 
85. (Benedetti was an Italian patriot with American sym- 
pathies: he was the author of tragedies and odes.) 

O’Brien, J. “Grazia Deledda’s Debut.” Jtalica IX, 10-11. 

Peterson, R. M. “Echoes of the Italian Risorgimento in Contempo- 
raneous American Writers.” PMLA XLVII, 220-240. (Bry- 
nt, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Tuckerman, Par- 
sons, Norton, Story, Harriet Beecher Stowe. ‘The interest of 
American authors is aroused, in 1848-49, by the changing con- 
duct of Pius IX and the fall of the Roman Republic. Whittier 
shows the keenest interest, although he had never been in Italy.) 

Phelps, R. S. “Forms of Address in Petrarch’s Canzoniere and the 
fila benedette.” Todd Memorial Volumes. Vol. II, pp. 71-77. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1930. (After noting 
Cochin’s conclusions as to Petrarch’s use of voi and tu, the usage 
in the “friendship poems” is examined; and then particularly in 
the poems supposedly addressed to a member of the Colonna 
family, in order to decide to whom the sonnet S’amore o morte 
is written. Conclusions are that Petrarch did in three cases 
“trangress the principles which Cochin shows him to have ob- 
served in general,” but that in addressing members of the Co- 
lonna family he seems to have used voi alone, except that he 
seems to have used tu alone in addressing Giacomo Colonna. 
The sonnet S’amore o morte is, therefore probably not, as Fo- 
resti believes, directed to Cardinal Giovanni Colonna.) 

Rajna, Pio. “Ricciardetto e Fiordispina.” Todd Memorial Volumes. 
Vol. II, pp. 91-106. New York, Columbia University Press, 1930. 
(The last story in Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato is that of Bra- 
damante and Fiordispina, which is broken off at an exciting 
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moment. Ariosto continues it with Ricciardetto impersonating his 
sister Bradamante. The source of the continuation is the d/da of 
William of Blois, a poem in Latin distichs written before 1170 
and published by Du Meéril in Poésies Inédites du Moyen Age. 
The story was almost certainly taken, as Rajna ingeniously 
shows, from a Byzantine romance in French: William of Blois 
attributed the original to Menander. The Alda was known to 
Arrigo da Settimello, and its influence is to be seen in De Pao- 
lino et Polla by Riccardo da Venosa. It is in the ztbaldone 
copied by the hand of Boccaccio, who obtained from it his story 
of Alibech and the hermit. The name 4/da in the Ermaphrodt- 
tus of Beccadelli is a reminiscence of the story; a 15th century 
poem with a heroine of the same name has been attributed to 
Beccadelli but is really by a certain Filippo Piattesi who, signifi- 
cantly, was of Ferrara.) 


Rice, J. P. “An Italian ‘Bestiaire d’Amour’.’” Todd Memorial Vol- 


umes. Vol. II, pp. 107-115. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1930. (Cecco D’Ascoli’s theory of love as it appears in 
the bestiary in the third book of the Acerba, compared with 
those of the poets of the dolce stil nuovo. At first the descrip- 
tions of the birds are accompanied by appeals to a person, re- 
ferred to as ‘costei,’ ‘questa donna’ etc., who has been taken to 
be an abstract idea, but is, Prof. Rice believes, a real woman. 
The legend of Cecco’s love for a nun is in agreement with this 
belief, and is confirmed by other verses of the Acerba which 
seem to be expressing a genuine sexual passion, and follow a 
mention of the convent dedicated to S. Maria delle Donne. Else- 
where Cecco condemns ‘l’amore per le monache.’ The contrast 
with other matter of fact parts of the bestiary is explained as re- 
flecting characteristic contrasts in the temperament of the 
author. ) 


Turville, Dorothy. “Italian Feminine Singular Nouns Derived from 


Latin Neuter Plurals.” Todd Memorial Volumes. Vol. II, pp. 
215-216. New York, Columbia University Press, 1930. (Project 
of a study similar to one on French nouns of the same kind. 
Attention is drawn to several classes: masculine nouns derived 
from the neuter singular, where in French the corresponding 
nouns are feminine from the neuter plural; names of fruits in -a; 
nouns of two genders, foglia and foglio; feminine nouns in -aglia; 
others such as cronaca.) 


Van Horne, J. “The Urrea Translation of the Orlando Furioso.” 


Todd Memorial Volumes. Vol. Il, pp. 217-229. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1930. (A comparison of the popular 
translation by Jerdnimo Jiménez de Urrea with the original. The 
translator warned his readers that he was making altera- 
tions of certain kinds: Prof. Van Horne shows just where and 
how these changes occurred. They consist chiefly of omissions 
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for esthetic reasons; the invocation to the Estensi and their gen- 
ealogy are dropped; omissions of more or less irreverent parts; 
insertions of stanzas glorifying Spanish personages. “In all, 
Urrea adds 111 stanzas and drops 50.” Minor alterations are 
classed under ‘Verbal variants,’ ‘Real changes,’ ‘Blunders,’ ‘Im- 
provements.’) 

Vigneron, R. “Stendhal et Vigand.” MP XXIX, 351-354. (Sten- 
dhal’s admiration for the choreographer Salvatore Vigano, ex- 
pressed in a hitherto unpublished letter of 1818 to the latter, in 
which he says: “je crois qu’avec Canova et Rossini vous faites 
la gloire actuelle de |’Italie,” and makes suggestions for future 
ballets. The same admiration finds expression in 1823, and in 
1826 in Rome, Naples et Florence: “La plus belle tragédie de 
Shakespeare ne produit pas sur moi la moitié de l’effet d’un 
ballet de Vigand.”) 

Wilkins, E. H. “Vellutello’s Map of Vaucluse and the Carte du Ten- 
dre.” MP XXIX, 275-280. (A study of the map of Vaucluse 
and the surrounding country made by Vellutello and published 
in the 1525 edition of his commentary on the Canzoniere of Pe- 
trarch, and of twenty reproductions of it in subsequent editions 
of the poems. The map illustrates particularly the way taken 
by Laura from Cabriéres to Vaucluse and ‘/’Ji/a’ on the day 
when Petrarch is said to have first seen her seated, as in the can- 
zone Chiare fresche, under a tree beside the Sorgue. Minute fig- 
ures mav represent her and him. The Carte du Tendre of Mlle 
de Scudéry is compared with Vellutello’s map, especially with 
the reproduction of 1544, and it is thought probable that the 
idea of the former was suggested by the latter. Clear plates 
present the maps of 1525 and 1544 and the Carte du Tendre.) 

Williams, R. C. “French Allusions to Tasso.” MLN XLVII, 162- 
169. (Numerous French criticisms of Tasso, and references 
to a very large number of allusions to him by French authors, 
which are not to be found in books of reference. Material of 
the same kind, which will be found in an unpublished Johns 
Hopkins dissertation by C. B. Beall, has been excluded.) 


REVIEWS 


Altrocchi, R. In Spec. VII, 114. Francesco Addonizio, La leggenda 
di S. Alessio nella letteratura e nell’ arte. Napoli, P. Leone, 1930. 

Bigongiari, D. In Spec. VII, 146-153. B. Nardi, Saggi di filosofia 
dantesca. Milano, Soc. Anon. Edit. Dante Alighieri, 1930. 

De Filippis, M. In Jtalica IX, 28-31. Shields, N.C., /talian Trans- 
lations in America. New York, Institute of French Studies, 1931. 
Pp. viii, 410. 

Grandgent, C. H. In The Saturday Review of Literature, December 
19, 1931. The Sonnets of Petrarch translated by Joseph Aus- 
lander, New York, Longmans Green and Company, 1931. 
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Hill, R. T. In RR XXIII, 54-57. Antonio Pucci, Le Noie. Edited 
with an introduction by Kenneth McKenzie. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. 

Magoun, F. P., Jr. In Spec. VII, 127-128. William J. Entwistle et 
al. edd.: The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, Vol. 1. 
(Year ending 30 June 1930.) Oxford University Press. 

Manning, C. A. In RR XXIII, 62-63. Josip Torbarina, /talian In- 
fluence on the Poets of the Ragusan Republic. London, Williams 
and Norgate, Ltd., 1931. 

Marinoni, A. In /talica 1X, 26-28. Grazia Deledda, //] Vecchio della 
montagna, Edited by Joseph G. Fucilla. Chicago University 
Press, 1931. 

Post, G. In Spec. VII, 121-123. Casinensia. Miscellanea di studi 
cassinenst pubblicati in occasione del XIV centenario della fon- 
dazione della badia di Montecassino. 2 vols., 1929. 

Prezzolini, G. In Atlantica, January. “War Books in Italy.” (Sof- 
fici’s Kobilek; P. Monelli’s Scarpe al Sole; C. Pastorino’s La 
Prova del Fuoco; A. Marpicati’s La Coda di Minosse; Musso- 
lini’s J? Mio Diario di Guerra.) 


Notices, Etc. 


Books Abroad, January. Notices of: Bontempelli, M., Novecentismo 
letterario, a cura di Jolanda de Blasi. Cazzamini-Mussi, Ma- 
rino Moretti. Mandel, R., Jl Libro dei libri: “30 scrittrici, 397 
scrittori, 155 ritratti.” Zaraboni, A., Scrittori nostri: profili di 
contemporanei. Benelli, S., Eroi: dramma di guerra; Madre 
regina: dramma di rivoluzione. Forzano, G., Don Buonaparte: 
commedia in tre atti. Tartufari, C., /mperatrice dei cinque re: 
romanzo. Viscardini, M., La Casa del genere umano: romanzo. 

Italy America Society Bulletin, February: p. 39, Borgatti, M., 4 
Progressive Italian Reader. Philadelphia, P. Reilly. March: 
p. 46, mention of Richard Alsop, 1761-1815, author The En- 
chanted Lake of the Fairy Morgana, derived from Berni’s Or- 
lando Innamorato. 

Shaw, J. E. “American Bibliography for 1931: Italian.” PMLA 
XLVI, 1398-1401 (Supplement). 

Van Horne, J. “Recent Italian Books.” Jtalica IX, 13-14. 


ADDENDA 


Auslander, J. The Sonnets of Petrarch. Translated by J. A. New 
York, Longmans Green and Company, 1931. $2.50. 

B., W.L. In The Journal of Modern History, December, 1931. Vit- 
torio Alfieri, Forerunner of Italian Nationalism. By G. Megaro. 
New York, Columbia University Press. 

Fucilla, J. G. (Editor). Grazia Deledda, /1 Vecchio della montagna. 
Chicago University Press, 1931. Pp. xviii, 266. $1.75. 
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NEWS NOTES* 


Ar Home 


Professor James Geddes received from the King of Italy, in March, the decora- 
tion of Official of the Crown of Italy, in recognition of his twenty-six years of active 
service as president of the Circolo Italiano di Boston. ‘This is the second time that 
the Italian government has conferred a cross upon Professor Geddes. 

At the April 12 meeting of the Circolo Italiano di Boston Professor Niccolo 
Tucci, of Amherst College, spoke on “L’umorismo in Italia e le tradizioni studen- 
tesche”; and May 10 Professor Bruno Roselli spoke on “L’influenza della politica 
sulla letteratura e della letteratura sulla politica durante il Risorgimento.” 

The Boston University Italian Club chose as its annual spring dramatic offering, 
Giuseppe Adami’s La piccola felicita, the lively modern comedy written in 1917. 

Professor G. Prezzolini spoke before the Italian group of the Department of 
Romance Languages, at Connecticut College, New London, on April 29. 

Dr. Armida Pisciotta reports from Connecticut College the gift to the College, 
by the “Lodge of the Sons of Italy in Connecticut,” of fifty dollars, for the pur- 
chase of Italian books. 

On account of family reasons, Dr. Pisciotta will be on leave of absence from 
Connecticut College during 1932-33. She will spend the year in Rome with her 
family and hopes to be able to resume her position in 1933. 

Professor Angelo Lipari, of Yale University, has been able to arrange for next 
year—which will make the fourth time—the exchange of a fellow between Yale and 
an Italian university: Mr. J. H. M. Campbell, a graduate in the field of letters, will 
be sent to Italy, and Sig. Adolfo Denova, a student of law, will come to this country. 

Professor G. A. Borgese has lectured at Boston, New Haven, and a number of 
other eastern centers during the present spring. 

At Smith College, Professor Margaret Rooke is organizing a commemoration of 
Ariosto’s death. Among other features she is planning a pageant in which the im- 
mortal characters of the Orlando Furioso will be represented. 

Professor Blanche Mitchell, of Smith College, will spend the coming academic 
vear in Italy, especially in Florence where she will be in charge of the Smith College 
Juniors at the University. (See /talica for December, 1931, p. 124.) The group 
which is already there, in charge of Signorina Emma Detti, is to be received by 
Giovanni Papini—according to a note from Professor Michele Cantarella, who adds: 
“the woman hater!” 

Dr. Jefferson Butler Fletcher, Professor of Comparative Literature at Columbia 
University, has been made a Commander of the Order of the Crown of Italy. 

On April 9 at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, a double celebration was held 
in honor of Professor Mario Cosenza, signalizing: his appointment as Dean of 
Brooklyn College; and the completion of ten years of service as president of the 
Italian Teachers Association. Jtalica extends to Dean Cosenza its congratulations 
and best wishes, and those of the members of the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian and their friends. 

Professor Cosenza’s Tenth Annual Report—School Year 1930-1931, recently 
received, includes as “Part II” also the First Annual Report, which the narrow fi- 
nances of the Association in its initial year did not permit to be printed. Other 
items of interest include the following:—The Association’s Italian Bibliography has 

* Communications suitable for this department of /talica are solicited at all 
times by the Editor from Members of our Association and subscribers. Address: 
Editor of Jtalica, 3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
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in one year increased by nearly three thousand cards, or about 22 per cent— 


Thanks to Professor Prezzolini, who is Director of the Casa Italiana and also a 
member of the Association, the Paterno Library is now open from 9 A.M. to 10 
P.M. daily, except Sundays, and has a permanent librarian in charge—A federa- 
tion of all the Circoli Italiani of the high schools and colleges of New York City 
has been effected, and a “Circolo Day” was held in the Auditorium of the Casa 
Italiana, with a program in which each number was contributed by a different Cir- 
colo—For some unfortunate, and unaccountable, reason the figures for Italian regis- 
trations in college and university courses were not sent in by over a dozen of the 
leading institutions in that line; so that the tabulations, usually so illuminating, are 
far from satisfactory. We hope with Professor Cosenza that his next call for in- 
formation will meet with a more normal response. 

Professor Domenico Vittorini, of the University of Pennsylvania, will spend the 
summer in Rome and Florence in research. (See /talica for March, p. 20.) 

From the fifth annual News Letter of the University of Chicago Department 
of Romance Languages and Literatures: —A.M. theses in process of preparation in- 
clude: Fannin, “The Figure of Virgil in the Illustrations of the Divina Commedia 
from 1481-1600.”—Ph.D. theses: Blankenship, “Infernal Allegory in Bernard Silvester 
and in Dante”; Marhofer, “The Horatian Ode in Sixteenth-Century Italian Litera- 
ture”; Punderson, “The Idea of the Golden Age in Renaissance Italy.”"—Miss Dor- 
othy Punderson is instructor in Italian at Bryn Mawr College. 

Mrs. Carla Orlando Averardi, Executive Secretary of the Italy America Society 
of New York, lectured before the Cincinnati Committee of the Society, March 12, 
on “Sicily,” and March 13 on “The Italian Modern Theatre.” Both lectures were 
in English, and were illustrated with colored slides. 

Dr. Enzo Giachino, who won the Italian-American fellowship from Italy in 
1929, and subsequently was Associate in Italian and also in French at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, has accepted an instructorship in the Department of 
Spanish and Italian at Washington University, St. Louis. Professor John A. Ray, 
Chairman of the Department, writes that Dr. Giachino’s work will be in Italian, 
which they are endeavoring to build up. 

Professor Oliver M. Johnston, of Stanford University, who was President of 
our Association for the year 1931, retires from active service at the end of the 
coming summer quarter. Professor Johnston has been a member of the Stanford 
faculty for thirty-five years and executive head of the Department of Romance 
Languages for twenty-two years. 

Dr. D. P. Rotunda of Mills College was recently promoted to an Associate Pro- 
fessorship and was made Chairman of the Departments of Spanish and Italian. 

Charles S. Singleton, A.B. University of Missouri, 1931, who came last fall 
to do graduate work in Italian at the University of California, Berkeley, has been 
awarded, for next year, a University fellowship, enabling him to continue his prepa- 
ration for the doctorate. 

With the help of the Library Committee and the Department of Italian, and 
through Roberto Bracco, of Naples, the University of California Library has pur- 
chased the second half of the large and beautiful Trevisani Library, containing 
about 1500 volumes, including many rare editions. 

During the year 1932-33 Professor Rudolph Altrocchi will give a course at the 
University of California on Dante’s Divine Comedy in English translation, chiefly 
designed for Upper Division students, for cultural purposes, and for candidates for 
the Ph.D. in other than Romance languages——Those in Romance are required to 
take the regular Dante course in Italian which Professor Altrocchi gives every year. 

The San Francisco branch of the Italy America Society held an Italian Conver- 
sazione on March 7, at the home of Miss Lillian Remillard: Mr. Leandro Campa- 
nari was the speaker. 

Miss Josephine L. Indovina, of the Los Angeles Junior College, is now teaching 
only Latin and Italian, with four classes in the latter language. Of the original 
beginners’ class of the Italian course which she introduced into the College in 1930, 
thirteen students have continued for four semesters. Enrollment in the new begin- 
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ners’ class for this semester was closed the first day of registration, with forty 
entered; and the propects are that two sections will be required to accommodate 
those wishing to commence Italian next September. 

Professor Bruno Roselli spoke at the Los Angeles Public Library on February 26 
in the Italian Lecture Series, instead of Count Carlo Beuf who was scheduled for 
that date but was obliged to postpone his lecture; and Count Beuf gave his lecture, 
on “Pittura Italiana Moderna,” on April 15. 

The American Library Association published in April an annotated list of 
Italian books for American libraries, by Mrs. May M. Sweet, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Just too late jor mention in the March Z/talica we received a reprint of ab- 
stract of Dr. Florence M. Edler’s thesis: “The Silk Trade of Lucca during the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Centuries” (Abstracts of Theses, The University of Chicago, 
Humanistic Series, Volume VIII, 1929-30), which we found very interesting, and 
for which we thank Miss Edler. 

We are also indebted to President E. H. Wilkins, of Oberlin College, for an off- 
print of his recent article, “Petrarch’s First Collection of Italian Poems” (from 
Speculum VII, 169-80, and four plates: April 1932); and hereby express our appre- 
ciation of the favor. 

Joseph Auslander’s English verse translation of the sonnets of Petrarch—men- 
tioned in our “Bibliography of Italian Studies” in this issue—is accompanied by a 
complete index of first lines, both of the Italian and of the English version. 

An Italian Anthology, by Florence Trail (Boston, Gorham Press), comprises 
English translations of some 200 poems from various fields of literature and popular 
verse. Many of the translations are by the compiler, but there have been included 
not a few of the standard versions by the great English poets, from Chaucer down. 

To all interested in Italian Renaissance painting, which is often so closely re- 
lated to literature, the following new book will be very convenient for reference: 
Bernhard Berenson, I/talian Pictures of the Renaissance—A list of the principal 
artists and their works with an Index of Places (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1932. 
Pp. x, 723. 15 shillings, net.) 

Two books of interest to mediaevalists: Latin Writers of the Fifth Century, 
by Dr. Eleanor S. Duckett, of Smith College, with metrical translations by the 
author, in English (Henry Holt and Co.); 4 Concordance of Prudentius, by Pro- 
fessors R. J. Deferrari and J. M. Campbell of the Catholic University of America 
(Publication No. 9, of The Mediaeval Academy of America series). 

The Casa Italiana of Columbia University is contributing to the bicentennial 
celebration of the birth of Washington “by publishing a volume which will remain 
a symbol of Italo-American sodality. The book will be written by specialists in 
the field of the history of the Italians in the United States and will be presented 
to President Hoover. It will treat of the Italians at the time of Washington and 
after, and of the problems connected with immigration. ... The book of about 
300 pages, bound, will cost $3.00. . ."—to quote from a circular letter sent out by 
Professor Giuseppe Prezzolini, Director of the Casa IJtaliana, in March. Those in- 
terested are invited “to join the Committee for the diffusion of the book and to 
subscribe to a copy... The names of the subscribers will be published in the 
volume.” The Committee of Honor is headed by the Italian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University. 

Italica has just received from the Dragon Press, Ithaca, N. Y., a copy of Love 
Rimes of Petrarch, translated by Morris Bishop and decorated by A. M. Kingsbury, 
of which the publication date is May 18, 1932. 

The Institute of International Education has published for Miss Margaret 
Lambie a very thorough and competent study of “The Foreign Teacher: his Legal 
Status as shown in Treaties and Legislation.” 


t The attention of Members still in arrears for annual dues is called to the fact 
that our Secretary-Treasurer, Professor C. P. Merlino, will be in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan (care of the University of Michigan), until the middle of August. V’erbum 
Sapienti . 
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_The following letter, which we are glad to be allowed to print, contains infor- 
mation which will doubtless be of value to a number of our readers. We regret that 
our copy arrived just too late to be printed in the March issue of /talica:— 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison, March 7, 1932 


Committee of Language 
Associations on Modification 
of the Immigration Act 


Dear Sir: 


The press carried notice last fall of new regulations established by the Bureau 
of Immigration amending the procedure to be followed by aliens now residing in 
the United States who expect to leave this country temporarily and wish to obtain 
a permit to reenter. 

This is doubtless a matter of concern to foreign born teachers of languages who 
may be contemplating a trip to their native land during the coming summer. 

According to the first order (General Order No. 182), all aliens previously law- 
fully admitted to the United States for permanent residence about to depart tem- 
porarily therefrom and desiring a permit to reenter, were to file application for such 
permit in person at the immigration office located nearest to the applicant’s place 
of residence, at least 30 days prior to departure. 

By subsequent amendments that paragraph of the Order is made to read: 

“Applications for permits to reenter must be filed in person at an Immigration 
office, except that the following classes of persons shall mail their applications 
direct to the Commissioner General of Immigration, Washington, D.C. 
(1) Persons, eligible to citizenship, who were permanently admitted on and 
subsequent to July 1, 1924, with consular immigration visas; 
(2) Persons, ineligible to citizenship, (except Chinese) who were permanently 
admitted on and subsequent to July 1, 1928, with consular immigration visas; 
(3) Persons who have been registered under the Act of Mar. 2, 1929; and 
(4) Persons who after January 1, 1932, have applied for and received permits. 
Where it is claimed that an applicant can not appear in person, the application 
may be forwarded to an immigration office by mail, accompanied by an affidavit 
setting forth the reasons why personal appearance can not be made. ‘The officer 
in charge of the office where the application is filed shall determine whether 
the reasons set forth in the affidavit are sufficient to waive the requirement of 
personal appearance. Where provision is not herein made for mailing applica- 
tions direct to the Commissioner General of Immigration, the head of the family 
may file applications for permits in behalf of a wife and minor children.” 


Thus any person who has entered the country for permanent residence since 
July 1, 1924, which includes professors entering with the non-quota visa, will make 
application directly to the Commissioner General of Immigration, Washington, D.C., 
on the blanks which he will furnish. Any who entered previous to that date will 
have to make application in person at the nearest immigration office. In either case 
this should be done not less than 30 days before the date of departure. 

Students who are admitted to attend an approved school are not admitted 
permanently and, therefore, are not entitled to reentry permits. A student so 
admitted who returns to Europe during the summer must secure another student 
visa from an American consul when he desires to return. 


Yours very truly, 


Casimir D. Zpanowicz, Chairman 
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ABROAD 


Ruggero Ruggeri’s intended tournée in Italy this spring, which we mentioned 
in the March /talica (p. 23) was unexpectedly abandoned—according to La Fiera 
Letteraria; which comments: “Di chi la colpa? Pare che Ruggeri abbia avanzato 
delle richieste assolutamente superiori alle possibilita del mercato teatrale odierno.” 

The January number of the Rassegna Italiana contained an article by Anton 
Giulio Bragaglia on: “Il prossimo teatro sperimentale di Stato.” 

The classic spectacles to be staged May 21 and 22 at Paestum included: an 
Italian version by Ettore Bignone, University of Florence, of ‘Theocritus’s idyl, 
The Lovers’ Talk, in one scene with two characters; the mime: The Shoemaker, by 
Herodas, with the Sicilian actor Pandolfini as protagonist; The Spell of Vheocritus, 
also in an Italian version by Professor Bignone; a reproduction of the dances exe- 
cuted at Syracuse in 1930; and Agamemnon, with music by Ildebrando Pizzetti. 

A recent work on Petrarch is: Carlo Calcaterra, Nuovi orientamenti negli studi 
petrarcheschi, first published in Annali della Cattedra Petrarchesca, Vol. I (1931), 
arezzo, R. Accademia Petrarca. 

I dispatch from Rome, dated April 20, reported a meeting, presided over by 
/l Duce, at which was discussed the erection in Rome of a new University structure 
to house all the Faculties. ‘The preliminary plans, which were unanimously ap- 
proved, call for an expenditure of 70 million lire, of which 56 million are to be 
furnished by the Government. 

The campaign against foreign words in Italian has led to the adoption of 
“autista,” instead of “chauffeur”; and among the English words subject to the 
most determined attack are: bar, charm, Klaxon, copyright, dancing, film, flirt, 
golf, jazz, record, and sandwich. The Fditor’s own personal experience would sug- 
gest that the last named was especially in need of a standard Italian rendition; as 
“panino gravido,’ which is given by several dictionaries, has seldom been the term 
offered in reply to his local inquiries. 

Among the fourteen new members added to the Italian Academy on March 19, 
the fields of language and literature are represented by: Giulio Bertoni, professor 
of Romance philology at the University of Rome, and an Honorary Member of our 
Association—honorantes honoramur'!—;Silvio Benco, journalist and novelist; Aldo 
Palazzeschi, novelist and poet. 

Silvio Benco received, on April 21, the Mussolini Prize in Letters, for his work 
in literature and criticism. 

The University of Leipzig will offer during the coming summer term a course 
in Italian language and literature, to be given by Professor Franco Valsecchi, of the 
University of Milan. 

The Oxford University Press has published English versions of Poliziano’s Orfeo, 
and Tasso’s Aminta. 

A new literary periodical which has been appearing since the beginning of the 
calendar year, entitled Novelle, is published at Zurich. It is trilingual, and the no- 
velle which it publishes are printed in the original language in which written, 
whether Italian, French, or German. Among the contributors to early numbers 
were the Italian writers Francesco Chiesa, C. Giachetti, G. B. Angioletti, G. Zoppi, 
M. Gromo. The editor is Vincenzo M. Noberasco, who was also the founder. 

A center forthe diffusion of Italian culture in Czechoslovakia has been insti- 
tuted at Prague; with a fortnightly organ, La voce italiana, which publishes, in 
Czechish, translations of the best modern Italian works of literature. A free Italian 
school is also projected. 

The Paris Committee of the “Dante Alighieri” began this year the publication 
of a monthly Bulletin entitled Dante. The second number (April) contains a re- 
view by our fellow Member, Lionello Fiumi, of Henri Longnon’s new French trans- 
lation of the Divine Comedy in unrhymed verse: now decasyllables, now Alexan- 
drines. Fiumi judges it to be, after the famous prose translation by Lammenais, 
the one which best promises to “rendere accessibile Dante in Francia.” 

An article on “L’enseignement de I’Italien en France,” in the same periodical, 
presents tables for enrollment in Italian classes in the lycées and colléges of France 
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which reveal the curious fact that the percentages for Paris are very much lower 
than for other cities—with Spanish, the only competitor in the field of free election, 
far ahead. 

Senator Paolo Boselli, President of the “Dante Alighieri” society, died early 
this year, at the advanced age of 94. He is succeeded in the Presidency by Baron 
Giovanni Celesia de Vegliasco, born at Florence in 1867, and Senator of the Realm 
since 1929; and Ezio Maria Gray has become Vice-President. Eugenio Coselschi 
is in charge of the Paris Committee. 

Maria ‘Teresa Balestrino’s exhaustive study, Angelo Mazza (S.A. E. Dante 
Alighieri, Genova), is considered to furnish an important link of literary history 
between the Arcadian Academy and the early Ottocento. 

The new critical edition of Leopardi’s complete works, edited by F. Morocini 
(Bologna, Cappelli) will total 20 volumes. The Fpistolario, of which several vol- 
umes have already appeared, will take up the first six volumes, and will include a 
number of letters not before published. 

The letters to, and regarding, Leopardi which are found in the archives of the 
National Library of Naples have been published by Rosenberg & Sellier, of ‘Turin, 
under the title of Carteggio inedito di vari con Giacomo Leopardi, con lettere che 
lo riguardano ‘a cura di Giovanni e Raffaele Bresciano.’ 

It is rumored in the literary circles of Rome that D’Annunzio has written a 
new drama, in verse, on a subject concerned with post-War conditions. 

Professor Giuseppe Vandelli has kindly sent us a copy of his Lectura Dantis: 
“Il canto XIII del Paradiso.” ‘The Lecture was given in Orsanmichele, Florence, 
in 1923, but was not published until recently (Florence, Sansoni, 1931). 

We also appreciatively acknowledge, from Professor Ezio Levi, a pamphlet 
containing his “Commemorazione di Erasmo Percopo,” read by him at the February 
meeting of the “Accademia Pontiana” a year ago, and now published by the Jopo- 
grafia ... ‘Leonardo Bianchi,’ Naples (1931). This monograph is especially valu- 
able in that it gives a complete bibliography not only of the learned works of Per- 
copo which have been printed but also of the many which were left by the author 
in manuscript form. 

An article by Bruno Migliorini in the January-March issue of La Cultura: 
“Storia della lingua e storia della cultura,” stresses the need of a great dictionary of 
Italian ‘che comprenda tutto il tesoro della lingua dalle origini a oggi,” and refers 
admiringly to the Oxford English Dictionary. 

Pégaso for April had an interesting article on “Le mura di Firenze” by Ber- 
nardino Barbadoro—who was one of the authors of the Dami e Barbadoro Firenze 
di Dante (Firenze, Istituto di edizioni artistiche, 1921). The article does not aspire 
to completeness, but specializes on certain specific instances of suits by the city 
against individuals and institutions that had appropriated parts of the superseded 
early walls, and the enclosing strip of land—which evidently was public property, 
and reserved for the drainage of surface water. The monks of the Badia, especially, 
got themselves into trouble in this way: in 1224 they were condemned to pay a 
fine of “191 lira, 17 soldi e 6 denari’; and they were again in difficulties with the 
city over the same matter in 1256. 

Those interested in the Commedia dell’arte will find the following article in the 
April number of La Lettura very stimulating: Renato Simoni, Arlecchino. It quotes 
old texts and explains the nature of the famous “‘lazzi.” 

A rather extended article by Fernando Figurelli in La Nuova Italia for March 
20: “L’elemento filosofico del ‘dolce stil novo’,” analyzes and emphasizes the pre- 
dominance of the intellectual over the spontaneous qualities in that famous “school.” 

The Societa Editrice di “Novissima,” of Rome, announces an elegent volume 
on The Palio of Siena, by Piero Misciatelli, illustrated by Duilio Cambellotti. 
It is published both in an Italian and in an English edition, at 250 lire the copy. 

We have received the first number (January 1932) of Mr. T. W. Huntington’s 
new Scheda Cumulativa Italiana (see Italica for December 1931, p. 128); and hope 
to publish a review, or extended notice, of it in a forthcoming issue. 
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ITALIAN COURSES IN AMERICAN SUMMER SESSIONS 


The responses received to our call for information enable us to 
announce the following Italian offerings in American colleges and 
universities during the summer of 1932:— 


Boston University. July 5 to August 13. Elementary Italian, 
Professor G. E. Washburn. Elementary Italian Reading, Professor 


Washburn. 


University or Cauirornia, Berkeley. (1) Intersession. May 
9 to June 18. Advanced Elementary Italian, Dr. Enzo Giachino. 
(11) Summer Session. June 23 to August 3. Elements of Italian, 
Mr. C. S. Singleton. Intermediate Italian, Professer H. H. Vaughan. 
Eighteenth Century Drama (“Special attention io the works of Me- 
tastasio, Alfieri and Goldoni’’), Professor Vaughan. 


University or Catirornia aT Los ANGELES. June 27 to August 
6. Elements of Italian (Double course), Mr. R. V. Giffin. Ad- 
vanced Elementary Italian, Mr. Giffin. 


University or Cuicaco. Summer Quarter. June 20 to August 
26. Elementary Italian (Ital. 101), Professor W. L. Bullock. “A 
Study of some of the Literary Types” (Ital. 321), Professor Bullock. 
“Dante: Inferno and part of the Purgatorio” (Ital. 391), Professor 
Bullock. 


Co_umsiA University. July 5 to August 12. Elementary Ital- 
ian, first course, Professor P. M. Riccio. Elementary Italian, second 
course, Dr. H. M. Marraro. Intermediate Italian, Professor Riccio. 
Italian Conversation and Composition, Dr. Marraro. “Le grandi 
figure della letteratura italiana da Dante a D’Annunzio” (graduate 
course), Professor G. Prezzolini. ‘La coltura e la letteratura del- 
’Italia moderna” (graduate course), Professor Prezzolini. 


Harvarp University. July 6 to August 16. Elementary Ital- 
ian, Professor G. B. Weston. Italian Literature of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries (Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, Machiavelli), Professor 
Weston. 


University oF Iturnois. June 20 to August 13. Intermediate 
Italian, Miss E. L. Welch. The Jnferno of Dante (for advanced 
undergraduates and graduates), Professor John Van Horne and Miss 
Welch. Special Topics for Research Work in Italian (graduate 
course), Professor Van Horne. 
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Jouns Hopkins Universiry. June 27 to August 6. Elemen- 
tary Italian, Professor C. B. Beall, of the University of Oregon. 


University or Micuican. June 27 to August 19. Elementary 
Italian, Professor C. P. Merlino. 


Mipptesury Coutece. July 1 to August 19. Intermediate Ital- 
ian, Mr. L. F. Solano. Advanced Composition and Practice in Style, 
Mr. Solano. Oral Practice, Self-expression in Italian, Vocabulary 
and Pronunciation, Dr. Gabriella Bosano. History of Italian Litera- 
ture and Civilization (survey course), Miss Bosano. Dante and His 
Time (a seminar course, given if six students apply for it), Miss Bo- 
sano. —See advertisement in this issue. 


University or Pennsytvania. July 5 to August 13. Elemen- 
tary Italian, Professor E. B. Williams. 


University or Wisconsin. June 27 to August 5. First Semes- 
ter Italian, Mr. J. Rossi. Second Semester Italian, Miss E. F. Mar- 
hofer. Dante in English Translation, Miss Marhofer. Modern Ital- 
ian Writers (Verga, Fogazzaro, De Amicis, Fucini, D’Annunzio, Pa- 
scoli, etc.), Mr. Rossi. Research in Italian (“Students should cor- 
respond with the instructor in advance”), Mr. Rossi. 
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ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE COURSES 
IN ITALY 


From the pamphlet, Culture Courses for Foreigners and Italians 
in Italy in 1932—received too late, unfortunately, to be mentioned 
in the March /talica:— 

Peruoia: R. Italian University for Foreigners. July 1 to Sep- 
tember 30. Higher culture courses “dealing more especially with the 
History, Literature, Arts, Politics and Scientific Thought of the XV 
Century and of Contemporary Italy” (detailed program, published 
in January, sent only to those enrolled). Lectura Dantis (special 
course of 20 lessons), by Professor Luigi Pietrobono, of the Collegio 
Nazareno, Rome. Preparatory theoretico-practical course in the 
Italian language, by Professor Romano Guarnieri, of the University 
of Amsterdam. Intermediate course, in several groups under special 
teachers, according to the mother tongue of the students. Course in 
Practical Phonetics (divided into small groups). Higher course (His- 
torical Grammar, History of Italian Literature—in 4 periods, with 
a teacher for each period—; Political History; Italian Art). 

Rome. July 7 to August 31. History of Italian Literature (16 
lessons: from “The Beginnings” to “Contemporary Tendencies’’), 
by Professor G. N. Giordano-Orsini, of the R. Istituto Superiore di 
Magistero, Florence. Beginners’ course in the language; and “2nd 
course” (Syntax, Conversation, Reading, Prosody): both by Profes- 
sor Giordano-Orsini. 

Siena. July 10 to August 28. “The Mystic Poetry of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” by Professor A. Alterocca. “The Literature of the New 
Italy,” Professor D. Bulferetti. “Italian Story-tellers of the Past 
Twenty Years”: 10 lessons by Professor A. Mattioli, of Vienna. 
History of Criticism and Aesthetics, Professor Bulferetti. ‘Dante’s 
Poem”: readings by Professors L. Fasso, A. Lombardi, P. Miscia- 
telli, I. Sanesi, L. Tonelli—Language courses: Reading and Pronun- 
ciation (The Tuscan Writers), lessons by Professor Imperiera Ser- 
pieri. Elementary Grammar, Professor M. Ponticelli, Gina Naldini, 
and Professor V. Savelli. Composition and Translation, Professor 
Ponticelli, Gina Naldini, Professor Savelli. Comparative Grammar 
(Advanced Course), Professor G. Egry. Conversation, Professor 
Gino Mazzoni, E. Neri, Hilda Colucci, Rosina Grassi, Maria Olivetti. 

Fiorence. July 14 to August 27. Language courses (for Eng- 
lish-speaking foreigners): Beginners’ Class, Giulia Celenza. Second 
Class, Sig.na Celenza.—Culture courses: “The Italian Fifteenth 
Century,” Professor G. A. Levi (4 lectures). Dante Course, Professor 
A. Stanghellini (20 lectures). “Literature in the second half of the 
XIX Century,” Professor Stanghellini (8 lectures). 

Venice. September 1 to September 30. Italian Language, les- 
sons by Professor Olga Secrétant-Blumenthal.—“The Literature of 
the New Italy,” Professor D. Valeri (5 lessons). 
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REVIEWS 


Purves, Joun (Editor). A First Book of Italian Verse. Edinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd, 1930. Pp. xxviii, 204. 6/—. Notes and Vo- 


cabulary. 


This little book contains some seventy-five selections from Ital- 
ian lyric poetry. The selections, made from various types and 
various literary epochs, are graded according to their difficulty to 
the student, the first ones being very simple indeed and the later 
items including poems of Foscolo and Carducci, as well as episodes 
from the Divina Commedia and the Gerusalemme Liberata. The 
book contains also an introduction which sets forth the purpose of 
the collection and has some observations on Italian verse, a glossary, 
and copious notes of grammatical or critical nature on each selection. 

Doubtless every lover of Italian verse has his own idea of what 
a small anthology should contain. It is inevitable, considering the 
richness of the literature, that no two would be the same. Mr. Pur- 
ves is, I think, to be complimented on his good taste and happy com- 
binations of various types. I was particularly glad to find some 
selections from the folk songs, stornelli, strambotti, etc. These little 
jewels of the popular muse are not met with in every anthology and 
their brevity and simplicity make them particularly well fitted for 
the first chapter of such a book as this. It is also I think commend- 
able that the modern poets are well represented. In the words of 
the editor: “Even though Italy is not passing through one of her 
great literary periods just now, these men speak the idiom of the 
time and in that respect are intelligible to us. Their work besides is 
the loam out of which the literature of the future will spring.” One 
feels that such poems as “Santi del mio paese” of Vincenzo Carda- 
relli and “Come lucertole o viole” (Giacomo Prampolini) are very 
fertile loam indeed, and one is grateful to an anthologist who, with 
the greatest respect for the past, finds it not impossible to keep a 
vigilant and not disapproving eye on the present. 

There are, however, some things about the choice of poems that, 
to me at least, are incomprehensible. For one thing many poems 
are excluded because of their difficulty for this is, of course, a First 
Book. And so we have no Canzoni at all, nothing of Parini and very 
little of Carducci. Yet the one selection from the Divina Commedia 
is from the eleventh canto of the Paradiso and is of a type not calcu- 
lated either in vocabulary or thought to appear unduly easy to the 
young reader. I was also somewhat surprised to find nothing at all 
of Giusti, some of whose poems, such as La Chiocciola would seem 
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to be ideal for this sort of collection. And I confess that I do not 
like reading mutilated selections. ‘The extracts from Dante, Tasso 
and Ariosto one accepts as perhaps inevitable, but it is hard to 
pardon the lopping off of two stanzas of Carducci’s “Maggiolata.” 
However, if this be a sin—and I think it is—it is fair to add that 
Mr. Purves has sinned but seldom and in general the collection rep- 
resents a very fine critical taste. 

The glossary is quite complete and contains a wise distinction 
between obsolete and modern words. It is I think regrettable that 
there is no device to indicate the quality of the vowels nor the tonic 
accent on words, a troublesome question to all beginners of Italian 
and particularly important in the matter of reading poetry, which 
Mr. Purves tells us is the most precise of the arts. ‘There is, indeed, 
a contradiction which I find hard to explain between the glossary, 
which from its lack of the devices I have mentioned seems to imply 
a reader rather well advanced in Italian, and the character of the 
notes which are sometimes didactic in character, as though addressed 
to the completely uninitiated. To all classes of readers the discussion 
of prosody in the introduction will I think, because of its briefness 
and clarity, be welcome and useful. 

The reading of the book was to me a very pleasant experience. 
I am none the less a little puzzled as to its pedagogical possibilities 
in America. In general character it seems designed for the end of 
the first year course but at such a point of development most teach- 
ers in America are striving for conversational fluency or attempting 
to widen the vocabulary by reading, or—when time is vitally impor- 
tant—are reading Dante with their students. ‘The book fits no- 
where in any of these systems. It could doubtless be made an aid 
to pronunciation at an early stage in the students’ training; but 
there are better, if less pleasant aids. It might be useful as an intro- 
duction to a course in the Italian lyric but I suspect there are few 
such courses and even so the use of an anthology as an introduction 
is of questionable value. It is an excellent book in many ways for 
one who wishes to teach himself Italian and perhaps its greatest 
service could be done for that small group of students, who, keenly 
interested in the literature, come to us rather late and graduate be- 
fore they have got beyond the elements of the language. 

Tuomas Gopparp BErcin 

Western Reserve University 


Cresareo, G. A. Studi e ricerche su la letteratura italiana. Palermo, 


etc., Sandron, 1930. Pp. 534. 


This is a collection of articles whose scope well reveals the truly 
amazing versatility of G. A. Cesareo, eminent scholar, critic, poet 
and Senator. In the volume are essays and studies which extend over 
practically the whole range of Italian literature, from pre-Dante 
times to Manzoni; and cover almost every aspect of Italian language 
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and literature, from purely linguistic subjects, such as “Su l’antico 
volgarizzamento siciliano del testo greco di S. Marco” to esthetic 
criticism in studies like “La fantasia dell’ Ariosto.” There is even 
one study written in French. There are in all twenty-six articles in 
the collection, written at various dates from 1889 to the present, and 
arranged in chronological order according to writers. The majority 
of these, eighteen, have already appeared in print in various periodi- 
cals such as the Nuova Antologia and the Giornale Dantesco, or in 
special volumes like the Raccolta di studi critici dedicata ad Ales- 
sandro d’Ancona and Dai tempi antichi ai tempi moderni per nozz 
Scherillo-Negri. Eight others bear no indication of previous publi- 
cation, although in one or two cases the context reveals that they 
must actually have been written some years ago. These “new” ar- 
ticles comprise three studies on Dante: “Nota polemica,” “L’ispira- 
zione della Divina Commedia,’ “Amor mi spira... .”; one on 
Ariosto, “La fantasia dell’ Ariosto”’; one on Salvator Rosa, “Bricciche 
rosiane”; one on Leopardi, “La conversione politica di Giacomo Leo- 
pardi”; and two on Manzoni: “A proposito d’Ermengarda” and “I 
due Manzoni.” 

With the exception of “Bricciche rosiane,” which is the publica- 

tion of four new letters and one poem by Rosa, these articles are 
primarily critical essays stressing, as is Cesareo’s wont, the necessity 
of the esthetic approach to works of art, an aspect of the study of 
literature which the modern historical method is all too prone to 
neglect. 
The “Note polemica,” written probably about 1909, discusses 
the important question of the interpretation of the Vita Nuova, 
whether it was intended as allegory or autobiography. While a few 
of the conjectures, such as that most of the poems supposedly written 
in Beatrice’s life-time were in fact composed after her death, are open 
to question, the main contention of the article seems admirably sane 
and well taken, namely: ‘Due fini si prefisse dunque il poeta compo- 
nendo la Vita Nuova: Vuno, ch’era il pit rilevante, psicologico e 
morale, il graduale risveglio dell’anima sua dal bene in potenza al 
bene in atto, per virti della grazia che gli fu concessa da Dio; l’altro 
di minore importanza, retorico e poetico 0, come si direbbe oggi, este- 
tico, la narrazione coerente d’una materia amorosa. Che a noi mo- 
derni questo solo oggi importi, non esclude che Dante, immaginando 
e tracciando l’opera sua, avesse la mente anche a quello, anzi a 
quello principalmente.’ 

The other article on Dante, “L’ispirazione della Divina Comme- 
dia, is an exceedingly good psychological study of the evolution of 
Dante’s conception of Beatrice from the days of the Vita Nuova to 
the time of the composition of the Divine Comedy. Although it 
seems to the present reviewer that the ‘mirabile visione’ of the Vita 
Nuova is too closely identified with the Divine Comedy in its com- 
pleted form, the insight into Dante’s poetic inspiration belongs to the 
noble tradition of Carducci. 
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It is, however, in the “Fantasia dell’ Ariosto” that Cesareo best 
shows himself as the champion of the esthetic critical method. Chal- 
lenging Rajna’s statement (in Le fonti dell’ “Orlando Furioso,” 1908) 
that because of his great borrowings from other authors Ariosto had 
little poetic imagination, Cesareo proves convincingly Ariosto’s merit 
as a great creative artist. This is done by distinguishing between 
the power to invent plots and situations, ‘la forma originaria, puerile, 
insignificante della letteratura narrativa,’ and the synthetic imagi- 
nation of genius. It is this quality, ‘la fantasia,’ the ability to create 
character, which proves the genius of Ariosto, however lacking in 
originality may be his ‘invenzione.’ 

“La conversione politica di Giacomo Leopardi” studies Leopar- 
di’s change in attitude toward Italian liberty from 1816, when he 
was almost indifferent to it, to 1818, when he had become an ardent 
patriot, and concludes that the influence of his brother Carlo was 
most important in effecting the “conversion.” 

The article “A proposito d’Ermengarda” is in reality another 
‘nota polemica’ like “La fantasia dell’ Ariosto.” Objecting to d’Ovi- 
dio’s severe criticism of Manzoni’s tragedy Adelchi (in Nuovi studu 
manzoniani, 1908) Cesareo presents convincingly the thesis that the 
character of Ermengarda was created primarily to express the au- 
thor’s reactions to a problem of divine justice, and is therefore to be 
judged by the standards not of dramatic, but of lyric poetry. 

In the final study of the volume, “Le due Manzoni,” Cesareo 
considers the discrepancies between Manzoni the man and Manzoni 
the poet, and accepting the age-old conception of the poet-vates, in- 
sists that it is only as poet, the prophet of a new age of faith and 
idealism, that posterity should know and judge him. 

In summary, therefore, it may be said that the present volume 
is On two grounds a welcome addition to the works of the distin- 
guished professor of Italian literature at the University of Palermo: 
first it puts in convenient form many articles heretofore difficult of 
access, and secondly it contains a certain number of new studies 
which, while brief, are of undoubted importance. 


W. H. Boyers 
Oberlin College 


Gino Raya. Masuccio Salernitano. Catania, Libreria Tirelli di F. 
Guaitolini, 1931. 


Masuccio Salernitano and his famous Novellino have been un- 
justly treated by modern critics, not as the result of any devastating 
criticism but through a lack of vital interest in the man and his work. 
In this monograph, Gino Raya, confessedly lending a willing ear to 
an appeal made by Settembrini many years ago, assumes the role 
of a new champion of the “Neapolitan Boccaccio.” 
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As an introduction, and as a justification for the task he has 
taken upon himself, the author makes a rapid resumé of the present 
status of Masuccio studies, in the course of which he dismisses as de- 
ficient the criticism of Letterio di Francia, Settembrini and a handful 
of others. In this connection, however, he fails to mention the names 
of several individuals who were engaged on an extended treatment 
of precisely the same subject very shortly before his study was pub- 
lished. We refer to P. Carucci: Masuccio Salermitano e il suo No- 
vellino. La biografia, il narratore, lo stile (Salerno, 1928), and R. 
Preziosi: Masuccio Salernitano: Le forme d’espressione e i toni sog- 
gettivi nel Novellino (Naples, 1929). In view of the meagreness of 
a critical bibliography on this fifteenth century writer, they deserve 
at least a passing remark regardless of the value of their work. As 
for the text of the Novellino, Raya clearly expresses his preference 
for Settembrini’s edition based on the 1492 Venice edition, against 
the one published recently by Sorrentino who uses the 1483 incuna- 
bulum in the Casanatense Library. 

There follows a rather dry but informative chapter, surcharged 
with citations, on the exordia and the conclusions of the Novellino. 
These units, which are practically always detached from the story 
proper, serve Masuccio for several! purposes—adulation of his su- 
periors, as an excuse for the expression of personal feelings and opin- 
ions, as a part of the conventional outer framework of the collection. 

The next two chapters on Masuccio’s women characters and 
his ecclesiastics deal with the two types that fill most of the pages 
of the Novellino. The women, very primitive in their sensuality, 
are usually the protagonists of the novelle. In spite of severe con- 
demnations strewn everywhere, there is, generally, a responsive 
chord of sympathy in Masuccio’s heart for them. This revelation, 
incidentally, of a sympathetic link between the author and his women 
creations, if new, is a real contribution to Masuccio criticism. On the 
other hand, the Salernitano has nothing but hatred and scorn for his 
ecclesiastics whom he pictures as thoroughgoing ruffians and villains. 
Perhaps there should have been more insistence on these figures as 
conventional elements already deeply rooted in the short-story tra- 
dition, but on the whole, for keenness of analysis and well-poised 
esthetic judgment, these are certainly the most outstanding parts 
of Raya’s study. 

Of some interest is the chapter that follows entitled “I Difetti,” 
but, alas, it is of such a destructive nature, that most of Masuc- 
cio’s greatness disappears. He is accused of artistic hypocrisy which 
“si traduce nella preoccupazione realistica, nell’intento polemico, e 
nella velleita oratoria, e nella ridondanza di elementi che hanno poco 
o nulla a vedere con l’arte.” He handles his plots poorly; his char- 
acters suffer from an imperfect synthetic vision; artistically they are 
only partially rounded, and lack variety. 
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To offset these negative qualities the author dwells (ch. VI) 
upon the licentious element with which the jest is frequently con- 
nected in the short stories. Here Masuccio is at his best. It is this, 
Raya says, that gives warmth, a narrative power to the novelle, and 
animation to the characters. All of which is true, but quite insufh- 
cient to convince us that Masuccio is the best short story writer of 
the fifteenth century as our monograph more than once states. 

Nevertheless, the book will prove valuable for many cogent and 
keen remarks, and many cases of illuminating esthetic commentary 
on the individual stories. 

Josepn G. Fuciiia 

Northwestern University 
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Casa Italiana 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury, Vermont 


July 1 to August 19 


| Director: Dr. Gasrretta Bosano, Chairman of the Italian 
| Department, Wellesley College 


Assistant: Dr. Louts SoLano, /nstructor and tutor, Harvard 
University 


COURSES 


INTERMEDIATE GRAMMAR 
ADVANCED COMPOSITION 
| ORAL PRACTICE AND PRONUNCIATION 
| HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION 
| DANTE AND HIS TIME 


| 

| 

Credit for the Master’s Degree and Doctorate at Middlebury. 
| Liberal privileges in the Schools of French and Spanish. 


Exclusive use of Italian in all academic and social activities. 
An attractive dormitory in a charming New England setting. 
Social gatherings, with Italian plays, lectures, and music. 


For bulletins and further information, write to the Director, 


or to Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, Le Chateau, Middlebury, Vt. 
| 


| | 
| 
| 


Hossfeld Educational Works 
For the Study of Italian 


New Practical Method for learning the Itaiian Language. By 
A. Rota. New edition, revised and enlarged, with a Vocabulary, by 
W. N. Cornett, ex-Modern Language Master, Liverpool Municipal 
Classes, etc. 12mo, 464 pages, cloth. Price $1.75 net. 

Italian Commercial Correspondence and Technicalities. By \\V. N. Cor- 
NETT. Intended for students but of considerable utility in its various 
sections for reference: letters, forms, commercial documents, weights, 
measures, etc., and a vocabulary of commercial products. 12mo, 194 
pages. Price, $1.60 net. 

Idiomatic Italian Compostion. Second revised edition. A practical course 
of instruction in modern idiomatic Italian. Notes on Italian Grammar 
and Syntax. English prose helpfully annotated for idiomatic Italian 
Composition. By Rosperr A. S. Rankin, Teacher of the Italian Lan- 
guage and Literature. Demy octavo, 106 pages, cloth. Price, $1.40 net. 

Italian Dialogues, with a Vocabulary, a Chapter on Pronunciation and the 
Conjugation of the Regular and Irregular Verbs. By ‘T. Artuvur 
Piumpton, Professor to the Military Presidio of Turin, etc. 16mo, 
261 pages, fabrikoid leather. Price, $1.00 net. 

“A useful, practical, and well-prepared volume.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


Italian Prose Reader, with explanatory foot-notes. By Cario Scorrt, 
D.Litt. New and revised edition. l6mo, 352 pages, cloth. Price, 
$1.00 net. 

La Dolce Favella. A Progressive Italian Reader for the use of High 
Schools and Commercial Colleges. Edited, with Notes, by Ernesto 
Grito, Doctor of Literature, Florence; Doctor of Laws, Perugia; Di- 
rector of Italian Studies in the University of Glasgow, etc. Crown 
octavo, 335 pages, cloth. Price, $1.60 net. 

A Progressive Italian Reader. By Marcuerira Borcarri. Anecdotes and 
easy passages in prose and verse from representative Italian authors, 
progressively arranged and edited for elementary and intermediate 
students. 12mo, 80 pages, cloth. Price, $1.20. 


‘Melzi’s Italian Dictionary. New Italian-English and English-Italian Dic- 


tionary, Containing the Commercial, Technical, Military and Nautical 
Terms. Enriched with numerous examples and expressions peculiar to 
both languages; words used in Tuscany; obsolete words; the correct 
pronunciation, a vocabulary of proper nouns, personal, historical, geo- 
graphical and mythological. Compiled by B. Metz1, Late Director of 
the “Ecole des Langues Modernes,” Paris. Crown octavo, 1194 pages, 
fabrikoid leather. Price, $3.00 net. 


THE PETER REILLY COMPANY 


133 North Thirteenth Street - Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS - - IMPORTERS 


TEACHERS of 
ITALIAN 


Find 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 


An efficient and authentic auxiliary aid in language 
teaching. Because of the possibility of frequent repetition, 
giving the student the so much needed auditory-visual train- 
ing, Linguaphone records relieve the teacher of the fatigue 
of iteration enabling him to rely upon the mechanically per- 
fectly recorded voices of such eminent Italian linguists as: 


Cav. Dott. Riccardo; Picozzi, Prof. of Elocution, Royal Verdi Conserva- 
tory, Milano. 

Prof. Dr. Camillo Pellizzi, Barlow Lecturer on Dante, Univ. of London. 

Sig. Luigi Valazzi, Univ. of Rome. 

Signora Natalia Paresce, Univ. of Rome. 

Dr. A.M. Bassani, University of London. 


ITALIAN LINGUAPHONE RECORDS 
ARE HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY PROF. PREZZOLINI, 
OF CASA ITALIANA, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
AND 
LINGUAPHONE LANGUAGE SETS ARE BEING USED TO- 
DAY IN MORE THAN 11,000 SCHOOLS. 


LINGUAPHONE SETS AVAILABLE: 

Conversational Set: 15 double-sided, electrically recorded discs, 
giving conversational, idiomatic Italian with distinct intonation, 
together with text books. 

Italian Travel Set: Monologues and Dialogues discussing 
Italian Literature, Music, History, Art, Civics and Commerce. De- 
scriptive talks on leading cities and places of interest. Fifteen 
double-faced discs. 

_ Italian Literary Set: Readings from Dante, Leopardi, Carduc- 
ci, Pascoli, D’Annunzio, Etc. 


CAN BE PLAYED ON ANY TYPE PHONOGRAPH. 
Sets sent on Free Examination to bona fide Teachers 


In writing state which set you desire us to send you on Approval. 
No obligation on your part. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
10 East 43rd St., New York City 


.* 
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AMERICAN OPINION ON THE 
UNIFICATION OF ITALY, 1846-61 


Howard R. Marraro 


How America showed her natural sympathy for the Ital- 
ians as a race fighting for the right to work out its 
destiny without foreign intervention is a subject full of 
interest to readers of /talica. Modern history, the ideal 
of nationalism, and Protestant-Catholic relations were 
all affected profoundly at this time. The book is also 
of major importance in the movement for closer Italo- 
American friendship. Published by Columbia University 
Press; price, $3.50. 


COME HO FATTO L’AMERICA 
by 


A. Marinoni 
Athena, Milano 


memorie autobiografiche, varie e tanto piacevoli 
quanto interessanti. Con stile discorsivo, ma al tempo stesso 
colorito e vivace, Antonio Marinoni rievoca le vicende fati- 
cose e fortunate delle sue esperienze americane ed offre ai 
suoi lettori vecchi e giovani un saggio prezioso di vita vissuta, 
che é anche un saggio di morale, di economia e sociologia, 
senza la minima ombra d’intonazione pedagogica, ma con 
tutti i piv brillanti caratteri della prosa narrativa.” 


—Sera, Milano, Mar. 11, 1932. 
Price prepaid, $1.00 
ORDER FROM 


University Book Store 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


Three Italian Texts 


IL PICCOLO SANTO 
Bracco 


by Rupotpn Attrroccut, Pu.D., Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Italian at the University of California, and Marrue Brocn, 
A.M., University of Chicago. A gripping tragedy by Italy’s foremost 
modern dramatist. 157+-79 pages 


IL SIGNOR 10 


Farina 


edited by W. O. Farnswortu, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages, Northwestern University. A textbook edition of the novel 
which is generally regarded as the masterpiece of Salvatore Farina, often 
called the “Italian Dickens.” Equipped with notes, vocabulary, bibliog- 
raphy, and biographical material. 12mo, 105+-68 pages 


NOVELLE ITALIANE MODERNE 


A collection of modern short stories, edited with notes and vocabulary by 
Joun R. Reinniarp, Pu.D., and Micnere De Fiuirpis, A.M., Assistant 


Professor, and Instructor in Romance Languages, University of Michigan. 
12mo, 109+-83 pages 


THE CENTURY CO. NEW YORK CHICAGO 


IL LIBRO DELL’ARTE 


Cennino D’Andrea Cenninni Da Colle Di Val D’Elsa 


ITALIAN TEXT 


Edited by Dantet V. THompson, Jr. 


No other known document gives information so detailed 
upon so wide a range of the medieval painter’s craftsmanship 
as the Libro dell’ Arte of Cennino. The English translation 
will be published at a later date. 


$ 3.00 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Goop WILL TOUR OF ITALY 


Organized under the auspices of the Italian Book Lovers’ Association, in co- 
operation with the Italian Ministry of Education, the Inter-University 
and the Italo-American Association in Rome. 


There are strong bonds of friendship between the peoples of the United 
States and Italy that derive not only from old traditions, but also from 
the participation of millions of Italians in American life. While their 
intellectual contacts are very cordial, it is nevertheless necessary to bring 
into closer relationship the Universities of Italy and America as well as 
the student bodies of botk countries. This Educational Tour will meet 
undoubtedly with the approval of numerous American university men and 
women, and their cordial response will tend more and more to enhance 
and enlarge the scope of the cultural relations between the two nations. 

It is through the development of activities of this kind that inter- 
national amity, cordiality and solidarity may finally be attained. 

John L. Gerig, Professor at Columbia University 

The Italian Itook Lovers’ Association was created only recently with 
a view of propagating interest in Italian Books and of encouraging the 
creation of nuclei of books on art in the universities and public libraries 
of America. Its activities are purely cultural. 

Justice Nicholas Albano 


Ugo 
The names on the Committees, both executive and Honorary, are 
ample evidence of the sincerity and high purpose of this enterprise, which 


merits the heartiest support. 
H. D. Austin, University of Southern California 


SAILING BY THE AUGUSTUS (World’s Largest Motorship) 


August 12, 1932 
Committee Good Will Tour of Italy 

Chairman—Justice Nicholas Albano, Newark, N.J.; Vice-Chairman—Cava- 
liere Professor John L. Gerig, Columbia University; Secretary—Mr. Ugo Cec- 
chini, New York; Counsel neral—Mr. Vincent D. Calenda, New York. 

Honorary Committee 
His Excellency Nobile Giacomo De Martino, Royal Italian Ambassador, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Commendatore Dr. Emanuele Grazzi, Royal Italian Consul Gen- 
eral, New York City; Commendatore Dr. Romolo Angelone, Royal Italian Com- 
mercial Attache’, Washington, D.C.; H. E. Balbino Giuliano, Minister of Edu- 
cation, Italy; H. E. Pietro Badoglio, Marshal of Italy; H. E. Giovanni Gentile, 
Senator of Italy; H. E. Count Giuseppe Volpi di Misurata, Senator of Italy; 
H. E. Marcello Piacentini, Member, Academy of Italy; H. Pericle Ducati, 
Member, Academy of Italy; Grande Ufficiale Dr. Piero Parini, General Director 
Italian Schools Abroad; H. E. Emilio Bodrero, Vice-President of Parliament, 
Italy; H. E. Carlo Schanzer, Senator of Italy; Senator Ettore Conti, President 
Banca Commerciale Italiana, Italy; Honorable Nicola Sansanelli, Member of 
Parliament of Italy; Honorable Professor Arrigo Solmi, Member of Parliament 
of Italy; Honorable Ermanno Amicucci, Member of Parliament of aos Hon- 
orable Francesco Torraca, Senator of Italy; Honorable Camillo anfroni, 
Senator of Italy; Honorable Guido Mazzoni, Senator of Italy; Honorable Fi- 
lippo Ungaro, Member of Parliament of Italy; Cavaliere James T. Grady, New 
York; Grande Ufficiale Armando Pedrini, President, Italian Chamber of Com- 
merce, San Francisco, California. 
RATES 

Inclusive Round Trip Rates (New York to Italy and Return Including All 
Expenses on Land Tour). First Class (minimum) $494, Second Class (mini- 
mum) $344, Tourist Class (Intermedia wl $368. 

Inclusive One Way Rates (New York to Italy Including All Expenses on 
Land Tour). First Class (minimum) $294, Second Class (minimum) $24, 
Tourist Clasu (Intermediate) $228. 

to the Navigazione 


FOR INFORMATION pan write directly Generale 
Italiana, 1 State Street, New York City, or to the Italian Book Lovers’ Asso- 
ciation, #1 Broadway, New York City. 


| THE PURPOSE OF THE TOUR 
4 
ii} 
i 


Fust 
of the serviceability for all teaching purposes of Italian 
books and equipment published by 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Russo’s ELEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR 
Grandgent and Wilkins’ ITALIAN GRAMMAR 
Grandgent’s COMPOSITION 
Wilkins and Santelli’s BEGINNERS’ ITALIAN READER 
Collodi’s AVVENTURE DI PINOCCHIO 

Amicis’ CUORE 

Bowen’s ITALIAN READER 

Wilkins and Altrocchi’s ITALIAN SHORT STORIES 
Goggio’s SIX EASY ITALIAN PLAYS 

Fogazzaro’s PEREAT ROCHUS 

Goldoni’s IL VERO AMICO 

Goldoni’s LA LOCANDIERA 

Goldoni’s UN CURIOSO ACCIDENTE 

Testa’s L’?ORO E L’ORPELLO 

Pirandello’s COSI E (SE VI PARE) 

Manzoni’s I PROMESSI SPOSI 

Dante’s DIVINA COMMEDIA 

Dante’s VITA NUOVA 


Heath Modern Language Wall Charts 
Heath Italian Word Lists for Wall Charts 


Check the titles you plan to use next term 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO _ DALLAS LONDON 


